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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXEC 


Journey  Johnson,  CEO  of  the  Greater 
Richmond,  Va.,  YMCA  (right),  depends 
on  CIO  volunteers  Tom  Gmitter  (below) 
and  John  Rudin  (left) 


Busy  CIOs 

Reach  Out 


PC  Magazine 

1998  Technical  Excellence  Award 
"Best  New  Product" 


Cutting-edge  performance.  Lightning-fast 
Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors  400MHz,  with 
256KB  integrated  Level  2  cache,  give  Toshiba's 
newest  Tecra®  8000  notebook  world-class 
performance.  Plus  you  get  massive  hard  drives 
up  to  14  billion  bytes,  and  brilliantly  colorful 
14.1"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  displays. 


One  motherboard.  One  image.  Count  on  a  single 
platform  and  system  image  with  a  consistent 
motherboard,  chipset,  memory  subsystem, 
system  BIOS,  graphics  and  audio/video 
controllers.  So  when  you  qualify  one  stable, 
Y2K-compliant  Tecra  8000,  you've  qualified  them 
all — saving  valuable  time  and  money. 


©1999  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Tecra  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshiba  Corporation.  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 

All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  ^Download  speeds  are  limited  to  53kbps.  Upload  speeds  are 

less  (in  the  30kbps  range)  and  may  vary  depending  on  line  conditions. 


pentium®]! 


The  ultimate  strategy 
for  power  and  performance. 


Lower  total  cost  of  ownership.  Protect  the 
performance  of  your  investment  with  a  stable 
architecture  and  docking  station  compatibility  that 
helps  reduce  your  total  cost  of  ownership. 
Choosing  Tecra  is  an  unbeatable  strategy. 
And  your  next  move  is  as  simple  as  calling 
1 -800-TOSHIBA  or  clicking  on  www.toshiba.com. 


TOSHIBA 

The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 


12,600  possible  configurations.  A  single 
image  encompasses  a  diverse  range  of  user 
requirements.  Including  optional  DVD-ROM  or 
CD-ROM,  a  V.90/K56flex  modem*,  various 
processors  and  a  range  of  memory,  hard  disk 
drive  and  display  choices.  Never  has  one 
platform  done  so  much  for  so  many,  so  easily. 
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Volunteering  offers  benefits 

you  may  not  have  considered. 
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Features 


Blueprint  for  Harmony 

ARCHITECTURE  Acrimony  and  architecture  don’t 
have  to  go  hand-in-hand.  Here  are  five  steps  toward 
creating  common  ground.  By  Polly  Schneider 


Charity  Begins  at  Work 

COVER  STORY:  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Volunteering  isn’t  just  about  helping  oth¬ 
ers — it’s  about  becoming  a  better  CIO,  and 
many  are  finding  it’s  worth  the  sacrifice. 

By  Polly  Schneider 


Take  the  Money  and...What? 

CIO  PRIORITIES  What  would  you  do  with  a 
few  extra  million  dollars  in  your  IT  budget? 
By  David  Pearson 


High-Wire  Act 

BUSINESS  STRATEGIES  Electricity  and  gas.  Suddenly, 
it’s  risky  business.  Deregulation  is  forcing  utilities  to 
define  themselves  in  new  ways  and  sell  themselves  to 
new  customers.  And  the  shock  of  this  newness  is  falling 
on  the  power  company  CIOs.  By  Derek  Slater 


The  Fastest  Way 
Make  E-Commerce 
A  Reality. 


FASTER 
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Everybody’s  talking  about  making 
money  on  the  Internet,  but  who’s 
actually  doing  it? 

Our  clients. 

Every  day  they’re  using  the 
Internet  to  take  orders,  ship  materi¬ 
als,  market  products,  sell  prospects, 
you  name  it.  Every  day  they  open 
their  doors  to  millions  of  new 
customers  they  could  never 
reach  before. 

You  can  do  it  too — much  faster 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible — 
guaranteed. 

The  key  is  our  ability  to  integrate 
legacy  applications  faster  than 
anyone  else.  We  can  extend  legacy 
applications  for  e-commerce 
instantly.  And  when  it  comes  to 
support,  we  support  more  mission- 
critical,  e-commerce  applications 
than  anyone. 

So  stop  talking  about  e-commerce 
and  start  doing  it.  Call  us  today  to 
learn  how  we  can  help  you  get  to 
the  e-market  faster,  faster,  faster. 

For  a  FREE  e-commerce  assess¬ 
ment,  call  1-877-462-2477  or  visit 
our  website  at  www.cai.com/gps. 


Accelerated  Delivery "  Guaranteed. 


This  could  be 

the  most  intelligent  merger 
in  the  history  of  business. 

Mind  you,  we  didn’t  say  the  biggest  merger,  we  said  the  most  intelligent.  Brio  and  SQRIBE,  you  see,  are 
acknowledged  leaders  in  the  field  of  business  intelligence  software.  And  now  we  are  one.  Namely,  Brio. 

A  higher  form  of  business  intelligence.  The  new  Brio  is  the  first  company  to  provide  a  complete  scalable, 
Web-based  business  intelligence  platform  for  deploying  decision  processing  applications  throughout  your 
enterprise.  Our  unmatched  range  of  technologies  includes  enterprise  reporting,  analytical  reporting,  ad  hoc 
query,  OLAP,  EIS,  analytical  applications  and  development  tools.  All  are  integrated  with  our  decision  portal  to 
provide  self-service  access  to  all  your  existing  information  assets  and  systems.  The  net  result?  You  increase 
the  business  value  of  your  enterprise  information  by  empowering  everyone  in  your  enterprise  to  easily 
access  and  utilize  the  information  they  need  to  make  better  business  decisions. 

One  URL  to  click  for  more  business  intelligence.  Successful  businesses  around  the  world,  including  over 
half  the  Fortune  500,  already  rely  on  Brio  business  intelligence  solutions.  Perhaps  you  should  too.  To  bring  a 
higher  form  of  intelligence  to  your  business,  visit  ours  at  www.brio.com  or  call  1-800-879  -2746. 


Brio 

Technology 


A  big  her  form  of  budlnedd  intelligence. 


Brio,  the  Brio  logo  and  SQRIBE  are  trademarks  of  Brio  Technology.  ©1999,  Brio  Technology.  All  rights  reserved. 
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28  The  Eyes  Have  It 

THINK  TANK  These  10  principles  will  help  you  attract  and 
keep  your  customers’  attention.  By  Tom  Davenport 


62  Boosting  Bits  Across  the  Network 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Choices  for  high-speed  data 
networking  abound,  but  so  do  pitfalls.  By  John  Edwards 
Fiber-optic  networks  •  3-D  image  camera  •  Call 
center  testing 


68  Dear  Leader 

FINE  PRINT  In  a  fantasy  letter  to  the  CEO,  an  embattled 
CIO  outlines  a  better  way  to  buy. 

By  Wayne  D.  Bennett 


72  St.  Joseph's  Hospital's  Heart  Attack 
Risk  Assessment 


WORKING  SMART  Handheld  computers  have  helped  doc¬ 
tors  at  this  hospital  make  better  decisions,  saving  both  lives 
and  money.  By  Meg  Mitchell 
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COVER  STORY:  CORPORATE 
LEARNING  Virtual  corporate  universities 
promote  learning  among  employees. 

ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  Thenext 
version  of  the  Internet  will  have  a  huge 
impact  on  network  applications. 

RESEARCH  AND  THE  WEB  Researchers 
are  racing  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  genetic 
codes.  In  one  lab,  the  Internet  sets  the  pace. 

NETREPRENEURS  The  Internet  Chess 
Club's  pay-to-play  formula  wins  on  the  Web 
despite  no-cost  competitors. 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Doesyour 
Web  site  tick  off  users? 

GRAY  MATTERS  Tracking  a  domain 
name  abuser  can  be  like  trying  to  box  with 
a  shadow. 

BY  DESIGN  A  flexible  architecture  makes 
Boston's  Massport  a  commuter-friendly  site. 

POWER  SOURCE  What  do  you  get  when 
you  cross  your  call  center  with  your  Web 
site?  Happier  customers. 

BACK  TALK  Autobytel.com's COO. 
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“Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  we  took  one  of  the  most  mission-critical 
systems  in  the  U.S.  and  put  it  on  Windows  NT.  It  was  a  bold  decision 
at  the  time.  But  it’s  helped  us  lower  our  cost  per  transaction  by 
two-thirds.  In  fact,  I've  had  a  number  of  my  peers  who  had  gone  to 
UNIX  say  that  they  wished  they  had  done  what  we  did.” 

Steve  Randich,  C/O,  Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
on  choosing  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  over  UNIX 

howstevedidit.com 


©  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation;  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countn 
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In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


Most  CIOs  see  themselves  partly  as  enterprise  architects, 

master  planners  who  set  and  enforce  standards  for  systems,  protocols,  brands 
and  configurations.  Architecture  is  a  CIO’s  great  contribution  to  efficiency. 

Without  this  blueprint,  you  can’t  have  vol¬ 
ume  discounts,  simplified  maintenance,  cost- 
effective  help  desks  or  lower  cost  of  ownership 
on  the  desktop.  But  is  the  price  for  this  effi¬ 
ciency  a  calcified  organization?  Are  your 
internal  customers  toiling  under  the  yoke  of 
standardization,  mired  in  the  stagnant  waters 
of  your  architectural  parameters? 

A  few  veteran  CIOs  have  mentioned  their 
misgivings  to  me,  usually  in  low  tones  and 
with  averted  eyes.  Are  we  stifling  business 
creativity,  they  ask?  Are  we  painting  our¬ 
selves  into  a  corner  with  the  monolithic 
enterprise  resource  packages  on  which  we 
are  standardizing? 

These  CIOs  may  be  right  to  worry.  How 
often  has  the  spark  of  innovation  been  ignited  by  status  quo  processes  and  tech¬ 
nologies?  Did  e-commerce  take  the  world  by  storm  using  the  cumbersome  X12 
standard  and  designated  value-added  network  providers  of  traditional  EDI? 
Nope.  It  was  the  Web,  HTML  and  TCP/IP  that  started  that  fire.  Few  companies 
were  far-sighted  enough  to  have  TCP/IP  as  their  architecture  standard  when 
Web  commerce  dawned  in  1994,  and  the  rest  have  had  to  play  catch-up. 

Suppose  a  city  council  wanted  to  bridge  a  river  that  runs  through  its  out¬ 
skirts.  Following  city  engineering  standards,  the  builders  would  be  forced  to 
choose  a  site  with  the  narrowest  distance  to  span  (to  save  money),  use  concrete 
from  a  specific  vendor  (negotiated  volume  pricing)  and  build  a  dictated  number 
of  lanes  (throughput  minimums).  But  without  these  parameters,  the  council 
could  have  chosen  to  locate  the  bridge  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  business  district 
to  divert  more  commuters  and  new  commerce  to  this  area.  They  may  even  have 
thought  of  something  better  for  their  purposes  than  a  bridge — maybe  a  ferry 
service  with  stops  all  along  the  river  for  maximum  flexibility  and  minimum  traf¬ 
fic  jams.  But  ferries  weren’t  part  of  engineering’s  architecture.  Oh  well. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  rigid  enterprise  architecture  will  constrict  genius. 
The  sources  in  Polly  Schneider’s  “Blueprint  for  Harmony”  (Page  32)  are  trying 
to  walk  a  fine  line  between  standardization  and  flexibility.  I  hope  they  don’t 
lose  their  balance  and  stumble  into  the  sticky  muck  of  innovation  paralysis. 


Richard  Pastore,  Executive  Editor 
pastore@cio.com 
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In  today’s  world,  the  information  has  to  be  there.  If  it’s  unavailable  for  even  a  moment,  you’ll  lose  customers. 
VERITAS41  software  ensures  you  have  the  highest  level  of  information  availability  possible.  So  instead  of  losing  customers, 


your  business  can  keep  winning  new  ones.  Cali  1-800-729-7894  x:  81016,  surfwww.veritas.com,  or  start  making  those  flyers. 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION: 


VERITAS 


In  Box 


On  Our  Web  Site 


LIFE  OF  A  SALESMAN 
I  read  “Confessions  of  a  Software  Sales¬ 
man”  [CIO  Section  1,  July  1, 1999]  and 
would  like  to  point  out  a  few  exceptions. 
I’ve  been  selling  software  for  23  years,  and 
many  of  my  employers  wanted  the  sales 
force  to  be  honest.  For  the  past  nine  years, 
I’ve  been  with  J.D.  Edwards,  and  the  one 
reason  we  have  very  little  turnover  and 
lots  of  happy  customers  [is  because]  our 
whole  culture  is  [based  on  being]  honest. 
This  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  our 
client  and  employee  satisfaction.  Most 
vendors  don’t  realize  that  misleading  a 
customer  is  a  short-term  tactic. 

A  prospect  needs  to  look  at  the  culture 
of  a  potential  vendor  to  make  sure  it  is 
similar  to  theirs.  In  the  early  ’90s,  we  used 
a  culture  match  to  qualify  customers — did 
they  understand  the  value,  flexibility  and 
complexity  of  our  technology?  If  they  did 
not  value  what  we’re  selling,  I  always  rec¬ 
ommended  our  salespeople  let  some  other 
vendor  have  their  business. 

Your  article  helps  me  differentiate 
myself  from  the  rest  of  the  industry  and 
makes  sure  the  prospect  puts  some  teeth 
and  traps  into  their  evaluation  criteria. 
The  more  the  better! 

Jeff  Steinecker 

Select  Accounts  Representative 
J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 

Oak  Brook,  III. 
jeff_steinecker@jdedwards.com 

Your  article  summarized  why  I  act  the 
way  I  do  as  a  client  reference.  I’ve  had  to 
prep  some  of  the  salesman  I  give  refer¬ 
ences  for  so  that  they  don’t  panic  about 
my  level  of  honesty.  I’ve  found  they  get 
more  sales  from  a  client  telling  it  like  it 
is  than  when  a  client  provides  a  flowery, 
glowing  reference. 

I  also  like  your  technique  of  handling 
demos.  Anyone  who  provides  me  with  a 
demo  is  told  to  bring  an  installable  copy 
of  the  software.  After  the  demo  I  inform 
them  I’ll  be  keeping  their  software  to  see 
if  I  can  make  it  do  what  they  made  it  do 
once  they  go  home.  I’ve  seen  some  inter¬ 
esting  expressions  on  salesmen’s  faces. 

Eric  M.  Saperstein 
Manager,  Distributed  Change 
Management 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Bridgewater,  N.J. 
esaperstein@metlife.  com 


NET  GAINS 

I  really  enjoyed  “The  Net  Changes 
(Almost)  Nothing,”  [CIO  Section  1, 
July  1,  1999].  I  manage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  computer  applications  within 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  use 
the  Net  more  and  more  to  deliver  infor¬ 
mation  to  customers.  It’s  a  great  way  to 
deliver  and  receive  information  of 
many  types.  On  the  other  hand,  I  re¬ 
cently  booked  some  airline  travel  fully 
using  the  Internet  for  the  first  time. 
While  it  worked,  it  did  not  save  me  any 
money,  and  using  a  travel  agent  or  call¬ 
ing  the  airline  directly  is  easier  and  faster. 
I  also  recently  ordered  some  merchan¬ 
dise  via  the  Web  and  the  order  got  de¬ 
layed.  I  had  to  resolve  it  via  telephone — 
just  like  in  the  old  days. 

All  the  recent  hype  about  e-business 
has  had  me  a  bit  puzzled.  I  could  not 
care  less  about  buying  merchandise  from 
Starbucks  via  the  Net.  However,  if  I 
could  log  on  to  Starbucks’  Web  site  and 
then  have  my  morning  mocha  pour  out 
of  the  PC  in  my  office,  that  would  be 
something  to  get  excited  about! 

I  hope  that  one  of  these  days  people 
will  regain  their  perspective  and  view  the 
Net  in  terms  of  the  really  fine  capabili¬ 
ties  it  offers — and  forget  most  of  the 
nonsense  and  hype. 

Scott  McDuffie 

Manager  of  Computer  Applications 
Development  and  Support 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Portland,  Ore. 
r.scott.mcduffie@usace.army.mil 
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SOUND  OFF:  TAKING 
SIDES  ON  CRITICAL 
FT.  ISSUES 

How  much  will  the  Y2K  act  cost 
you?  Should  you  take  viruses  more 
seriously?  Each  week  we  take  a 
stand  on  the  issues  that  matter  most 
to  you  and  give  you  a  chance  to 
sound  off  at  comment.cio.com. 


ASK  THE  EXPERT 

Have  a  question  about  supply  chain 
management?  You  can  pose  it  to 
Bernard  Teiling,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  process  integration 
at  Nestle  SA.  From  now  until 
Sept.  30,  Teiling  will  be  available  to 
offer  advice  on  how  to  avoid  the 
unexpected  costs  and  problems  that 
some  companies  have  encountered 
in  managing  their  supply  chains. 
asktheexpert@cio.com 


CAREER  ADVICE 

Check  out  our  new  Q&A  for 
senior-level  IT  executives  with  Mark 
Polansky,  managing  director  of  the 
IT  practice  at  Korn/Ferry  Inter¬ 
national,  answering  your  questions. 
www.cio.com/forums/ 
executive/ counselor.html 


CIO  LEADERSHIP 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

For  case  studies,  dialogues,  quizzes, 
links  and  other  leadership  resources, 
visit  CIO's  Leadership  Research 
Center  at  www.cio.com/forums/ 
leadership. 
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Certified 


Solution  Provider 
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You  facilitate  the  implementation  of  SAP  R/3 
while  achieving  a  successful  business 
transformation. 


You  formalize  your  information  system 
architecture,  consistent  with  your  business 
processes. 


With  all  the  MEGA  Tools,  you’ll  produce  and  maintain  a  consistent 
documentation,  and  automatically  generate  an  Intranet  web  site 
of  your  entire  organization. 

MEGA  International  is  a  consulting 
and  software  publishing  company. 

More  than  500  companies,  in  21  countries, 
use  MEGA  International  software  products 
to  improve  their  Business  Process  and 
Information  System  projects. 


Microsoft' 


You  analyse  and  improve  your  processes, 
and  you  easily  write,  document  and 
maintain  your  procedures. 


[  The  Business  Modeling  Company  ] 

www.mega.com 

can  us  at  1 -800-920-MEGA  (6342)  or  Email  us  at  info@us.mega.cotn 
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Publisher s  Note 


Are  you  the  parent  of  a  5-year-old?  Do  you  know  a  child 

that  age?  The  next  time  you’re  in  the  presence  of  one,  you’ll  be  looking  at  the 
CIO  class  of  2040. 

This  month  the  class  of  2040  enters  a  school  environment  in  which  a  class¬ 
room  of  students  is  expected  to  share  one  computer,  Internet  access  is  still 
largely  limited  to  the  school’s  “computer  room”  and  most  administrators 

have  no  clue  how  to  integrate  technology 
into  the  curriculum. 

Since  knowledge  management  is  hot  these 
days,  I  want  to  use  this  column  to  challenge 
the  readers  of  CIO  to  share  your  knowledge 
of  how  to,  and  how  not  to,  apply  technol¬ 
ogy  in  your  neighborhood  schools. 

Think  about  it.  What  would  be  your 
response  if  someone  stopped  you  in  hall 
today  and  asked,  “What  is  your  personal 
legacy?”  You  saved  the  corporation  from 
the  Y2K  challenge?  You  managed  an 
incredibly  complex  ERP  installation?  You 
introduced  the  company  to  e-commerce? 
All  fine  accomplishments.  But  none 
qualify  for  legacy  status.  Sharing  your  knowledge  of 
information  technology  with  others  less  fortunate  does,  and  this  issue  of  CIO 
could  change  your  life. 

Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  tells  a  compelling  story  of  CIOs  who  are  ben¬ 
efiting  personally  and  professionally  from  volunteering  their  technology 
know-how.  (See  “Charity  Begins  at  Work,”  Page  44.) 

The  article  spotlights,  among  others,  the  efforts  of  Bill  Friel,  CIO  of  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America.  Friel  is  building  his  most  important 
legacy  by  helping  schools  in  New  Jersey  understand  and  apply  technology 
through  the  auspices  of  Tech  Corps,  an  education  technology  nonprofit  I 
founded  in  June  1995. 

Tech  Corps  ( www.tecbcorps.org )  operates  in  42  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  three  countries.  Its  mission  is  to  help  schools  develop  a  technol¬ 
ogy  master  plan,  train  teachers  on  the  proper  use  of  technology  and  help 
schools  build  out  their  IT  infrastructure. 
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▼  INTERNATIONAL « 


You'll  never  guess  what  we  were  doing  when  we 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  our  new  server. 


Actually,  we  were  thinking  of  ways  to  help  our  clients  reduce  their  total  cost  of  operations.  And  it 
occurred  to  us  that  consolidating  complicated  IT  environments  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 
Which,  naturally,  led  to  the  development  of  the  new  Unisys  Aquanta™  ES  5000  line  of  midrange 
servers  based  on  the  equally  new  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor.  *1  i  These  robust  servers 
help  you  handle  workloads  on  multiple  partitions,  while  maintaining  Jgf  m  single-image  oper¬ 
ations  and  management.  And  they  improve  availability  by  providing  jfi^a  fully  recoverable 
environment  for  your  applications,  databases  and  transactions.  For  J|^m  ore  points  on  our  new 
servers,  check  out  our  Web  site.  Meanwhile,  we'll  be  working  on  Jgg  our,  well,  you  know. 
www.marketplace.unisys.com/ent/ 


pentium®/// 

xeon"' 


UNISYS 


We  eat. 


sleep 


and 


drink  this 


stuff. 


Aquanta 
ES  5000 


©1999  Unisys  Corporation.  Aquanta  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.  Intel,  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation 


©  1999  Intel  Corporation.  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
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e  your  network  better? 
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The  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor. 

Don’t  just  add  a  server  —  add  the  most 
manageable,  scalable  and  powerful  Intel 
processor-based  server.  When  you’re  preparing 
your  network  for  the  challenge  of  e-business,  there  are  no  quick  fixes. 
You  need  a  long-term  solution.  One  that  provides  more  power 
without  creating  more  complexity— the  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™ 
processor-based  server.  Performance  and  scalability  combine  to  help 
simplify  your  e-business  solution  as  you  grow  it.  Built-in  performance 
headroom  means  that  when  demand  inevitably  goes  up,  your  system 
won’t  go  down.  Need  extra  capacity?  Simple.  You  can  scale  from 
2-way  to  4-way  to  8-way  as  your  e-business  needs  dictate.  And 
as  you’re  adding  capacity,  you’re  adding  simplicity,  thanks  to  the 
processor’s  enhanced  manageability.  New  challenges  call  for  new 
solutions.  And  bigger  isn’t  always  better.  Get  your  network  locked, 
loaded  and  optimized  for  e-business— with  the  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon 
processor-based  server.  Q  intel.com/IT 
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Trendlines 


NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR, 

Edited  by  Katherine  Noyes 


REVIEWS 


Life  101 — The  Condensed  Version 


WtSiltSi 


Remember  the  little  yellow  and  black 
book  you  hid  inside  your  copy  of  Paradise  Lost  back  in 
freshman  English?  It's  the  one  you  breezed  through 
instead  of  reading  Milton's  classic  itself.  It's  OK,  you  can 
fess  up.  Those  handy  Cliffs  Notes  have  long  provided 
students  with  plot  synopses  and  character  analyses  to 
help  them  prepare  for  exams,  write  papers  and  just 
generally  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  great  works 
of  literature.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  wish  for  similar 
insight  and  guidance  through  the  ups  and  downs  of 
daily  adult  life. 

Well,  wish  no  more:  IDG  Books  Worldwide  Inc.  (a  sis¬ 
ter  company  to  CIO  Communications  Inc.)  acquired 
Cliffs  Notes  Inc.  last  year  and  is  expanding  the  line  with 
a  variety  of  lifestyle  and  technology  topics  to  provide 


$4.95 


what  the  company  calls 
"the  shortcut  to  success  for 
the  rest  of  your  life."  Sixteen 
new  titles  will  be  launched 
this  fall,  including  Managing 
Your  Money,  Getting  on  the 
Internet,  Using  Your  First  PC  and 
Getting  Out  of  Debt.  The  books 
will  be  less  than  $10  each. 

No  mention  yet  of  a  Cliffs 
Notes  guide  to  managing  an 
ERP  implementation  or  Y2K  re¬ 
mediation,  but  we'll  keep  hoping. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.cliffs.com.  ■ 
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Back  to  Schools 


EDUCATION 


CIOs  worried  about  how  they’re  going 
to  fill  all  those  open  IT  positions  in  the  new  millen¬ 
nium  may  want  to  poke  around  their  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  transition  system  linking 
schools  with  businesses  may  offer  a  salve  for  staffing 
crisis  wounds.  Dubbed  Business/Education 
Expectations  (BE2):  School-to-Career  Partnership, 
the  program  involves  a  network  of  activities  to  help 


students  choose  careers  and  learn  the  right  skills  to 
pursue  them. 

School-to-Career,  which  serves  two  states  (Kansas 
and  Missouri),  draws  from  11  counties,  55  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  and  more  than 
250  businesses.  The  program,  the  brainchild  of  the 
Kansas  City  Civic  Council,  began  in  1992  as  a  way  for 
students  and  teachers  to  explore  workplaces  outside 
of  school  during  the  summer  months  but  has  since  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  school  year.  The  premise  is  sim¬ 
ple:  Businesses  donate  their  time  and  their  employees 
to  help  educate  students  about  the  realities  of  the 
working  world.  In  return,  students  work  at  intern¬ 
ships,  both  paid  and  nonpaid,  and  help  create  a  more 
prepared  local  workforce  for  the  future. 

Participants  range  from  kindergartners  to  high 
school  students.  Activities  for  young  children  empha¬ 
size  awareness  of  the  variety  of  jobs  that  are  out  there 
by  taking  kids  on  tours  of  work  environments  and  vis¬ 
iting  their  parents’  workplaces.  “We  want  to  make 
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Wl!)  Sct|iicin  Computer  Systems  Inc  All  lights  lesetved  Requeul  and  NUMA-0  aie  icgisieifid  trademarks  and  "Can  your  data  center  do  this?"  is  a  trademark  ot  Sequent  Computer  Systems  Inc  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside 
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Sequent  has  been  the  recognized  pioneer  in  Intel *  processor- based  data  centers  since  1983.  Our  robust,  highly  scalable  server  solutions  are 


leading  the  way  in  mainframe-alternative  systems  and  are  successfully  at  work  in  the  data  centers  of  thousands  of  leading  companies  worldwide. 
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NO  WITTY  HEADLINE  WILL  EVER  CONVINCE 
rOU  TO  BUY  OUR  APPROACH  TO  THE  DATA  CENTER. 

OUR  WORK  WITH  LEADING  COMPANIES,  HOWEVER,  MIGHT. 


Clever  ads  are  one  thing.  Real  proof  is  quite 


which  is  a  world-class,  just-in-time  manufacturing 


another.  And  when  millions  of  dollars  rest  on 


a  decision,  the  latter  is 


much  more  convincing. 


Case  in  point:  our  work 


with  leading  worldwide 


companies  like  Boeing. 


At  Boeing,  Sequent  has 


been  central  to  a  sophisticated  re-engineering 


endeavor  known  as  DCAC/MRM  (Define 


and  Control  Airplane  Configuration/ 


Manufacturing  Resource  Management) 


system  that  relies  heavily  on  powerful, 


Intel*  processor-based 
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Sequent"9  NUMA-Q 


server  technology.  This 


solution  will  ultimately 


replace  450  legacy 


applications,  greatly 


reducing  overhead  costs  and  production 


time.  Can  your  data  center  do  this?7 


For  further  information,  visit  us  today  at: 


www.  sequent,  co  m/data  center.htm  I 


CAN  YOUR  DATA  CENTER  DO  THIS? 


Trendlines 


young  children  aware  that  people  work  and  that  many 
people  get  satisfaction  from  their  work,”  says  Project 
Director  Ginny  Miller.  As  children  get  older,  participa¬ 
tion  takes  on  an  exploratory  approach,  allowing  stu¬ 
dents  to  job-shadow  and  spend  time  as  interns. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  a  CIO  looking  at  a 
bunch  of  empty  desks?  Kansas  City  boasts  a  low  unem¬ 
ployment  rate,  which  is  good  news  for  the  economy  but 
bad  news  for  technology  companies.  School-to-Career  is 
exposing  students  to  the  field  early  to  increase  the  labor 
pool  of  the  future.  And  many  of  them  are  finding  that 
they  like  it.  One  student  became  so  involved  in  his  in¬ 
ternship  at  a  local  business  that  he  made  his  family  come 
back  early  from  a  fishing  trip  so  that  he  could  finish  the 
Web  page  he  was  building  for  the  company. 

And  it’s  not  just  about  getting  students  more  involved 
with  their  careers;  it’s  also  about  exposing  educators  to 
the  needs  of  the  workforce  so  that  they  can  better  pre¬ 
pare  their  students  to  enter  it.  School-to-Career  also 
places  educators  in  two-week  “externships,”  where  they 
spend  time  working  and  interacting  with  professionals 
in  the  modern  workplace. 

Studies  with  hard  results  on  the  partnership  are  in 
progress,  but  students  and  educators  agree  that  they  are 
on  their  way  to  enhancing  the  enthusiasm  and  the  skills 
of  the  future  local  labor  pool.  And  for  employees  of  par¬ 
ticipating  businesses,  there  is  an  unex¬ 
pected  benefit:  increased  morale,  as 
they  find  that  students  are  interested 
in  their  jobs. 

Miller  points  out  that  there  are 
similar  projects  in  progress  across  the 
country;  participation  in  these  may 
put  some  CIOs  closer  to  filling  vacan¬ 
cies  than  they  think. 

-Meg  Mitchell 


One-Stop  Shopping 

technical  support  Looking  for  technical  sup- 
port  on  a  variety  of  IT  products?  You  might  want  to  start 
by  checking  out  Rightanswers.com,  a  new  Internet- 
based  "knowledge  portal"  from  ServiceWare  Inc.  for 
customer  support,  knowledge  management  and  prob¬ 
lem  resolution.  The  site  features  knowledge  bases  from 
multiple  vendors,  including  Microsoft  Corp.,  Novell  Inc., 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  SAP  AG,  so  you  can  give  your 
dialing  and  clicking  fingers  a  little  rest.  ■ 


Will  Y2K  Come  Early 
This  Year? 


IN  MY  SILICON  VALLEY  SCHOOL  DAYS,  WE  WERE 
frequently  given  Sept.  9  off  as  a  holiday  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  day  in  1850  that  California  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Although  the  practice  has 
since  been  discontinued,  CIOs  and  Y2K  project 
managers  may  want  to  mark  Sept.  9  on  their  own  calen- 
j  dars  this  year.  1 

What’s  the  big  deal  about  one  day?  Well,  in  addition 
I  to  ignoring  the  whole  two-digit  versus  four-digit  prob¬ 
lem  that’s  at  the  heart  of  the  year  2000  phenomenon  (as 
in  using  “99”  instead  of  “1999”),  apparently  some  pro¬ 
grammers  in  the  past  used  9/9/99  or  some  combination 
of  nines  as  shorthand  to  signal  the  last  record  in  a  data 
file  (in  the  days  before  programming  languages  had 
tools  to  do  so).  Although  some  consultants  scoff  at  its 
importance,  others  express  concern  that  this  will  trigger 
problems  for  certain  computers  when  they  reach  this 
critical  date,  thinking  they’ve  found  the  last  record  in  a 
file  when  in  fact  there  are  still  more  to  process. 

“It’s  a  problem,  but  a  trivial  one,”  says  David  E. 

Barber,  president  and  CEO  of  Imagination  Technology 
Solutions  Inc.,  an  Ocala,  Fla. -based  consulting  firm. 

“Tell  your  most  junior  programmer  to  open  up  each 
data  file  today  and  see  if  the  last  record  contains 
09/09/99  or  99/09/09  or  b9/b9/99  or  99/b9/b9  (b  indi¬ 
cates  a  blank  space)  in  a  date  field.  If  it  does,  then 
voila — you’ve  found  a  Sept.  9, 1999,  problem.”  Then 
why  is  it  a  problem?  Barber  fears  that  the  date  may  be 
overlooked  by  Y2K  project  managers  who  think  only 
from  Dec.  31  forward. 

As  with  most  Y2K  issues,  however,  some  people  just 
roll  their  eyes  at  the  idea.  “The  theory  [is  that]  this  is  a 
latent  trap  lurking  to  unleash  some  havoc  when  the 
actual  date  hits,”  says  Howard  Rubin,  CEO  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.-based  consulting  firm  Rubin  Systems  Inc. 

But  Rubin  scoffs  at  its  supposed  importance,  noting 
that  the  nines  are  no  surprise  to  most  programmers  and 
that  Y2K  remediation  will  ferret  it  out. 

President  and  Founder  Bill  Ulrich  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group  in  Soquel,  Calif.,  is  even  more  succinct  in  his  ! 

j  derision  about  what  he  calls  a  “myth”  started  by  sup¬ 
posed  experts  in  the  field.  “‘09/09/99’  is  not  an  end-of- 
file  [notification]  in  any  computer  system  that  I  have 
seen.  This  myth  was  dead  months  ago.” 

It’s  too  bad  Sept.  9  doesn’t  fall  on  a  weekend,  the 
(  way  Jan.  1  and  2  do — just  in  case.  Alas,  no,  it’s  a 

Thursday.  -Howard  Baldwin 

_  J 
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Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon 
or  contact  APC  for  your  FREE  Enterprise 
Solutions  Kit.  Better  yet,  order  it  today 
at  the  APC  Web  site! 


Key  Code 

http://promo.apcc.com  ni48z 

(888)  289-APCC  x7643  •  FAX:  (401 )  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability” 


□  YES!  Please  send  me  my  FREE 
Enterprise  Solutions  Kit. 


□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but 
please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


Key  Code 

n148z 
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How  to  Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit:  http://promo.apcc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse  side 


Legendary  Reliability’” 


Introducing  APC  s  newest  solutions 
for  enterprise  datacenter  availability 


Symmetra"  Power  Array 


The  solution  to 
growing  datacenters 


TM 


Silcon  DP300E  Family 


The  solution  for  site-wide 
power  protection 


•  Maximum  uptime  is  guaranteed  by  unique 
single-phase  Power  Array™  power  sharing 
technology 

•  Scalability  allows  modular  expansion  and 
reconfiguration  as  your  datacenter  grows 

•  Simplified  maintenance  dramatically  lowers 
cost  of  ownership 

•  Highest  availability/lowest  operating  costs 
in  the  marketplace 

•  N+1  redundancy  design  assures  continuous 
availability 

•  Serviceable  while  load  is  up  and  running 


•  3-phase  growth  path  from  10  kVA  to  4  MW 
safeguards  your  investment 

•  Innovative  Delta  Conversion  On-line” 
design  means  unmatched  efficiency  and 
low  operating  costs 

•  Smaller  footprint  and  cabling  reduce  cost  of 
ownership 

•  Saves  up  to  18%  in  energy  loss  over  tradi¬ 
tional  legacy  UPS  design 

•  Reduction  in  harmonic  current  from  30% 
(legacy)  to  3% 

•  Up  to  nine  units  can  be  run  in  load 
sharing/redundant  mode 


Establishing  a  relationship  with  APC  can  save  you  millions  of  dollars.  It  can 


APC  Global  Services 

The  solution  for  pro-active 
power  protection 


•  Quality  solutions  tailored  to  meet  your 
requirements 

•  Provides  a  road  map  for  implementing  a 
power  protection  strategy  that  works 

•  PowerAudit™:  the  comprehensive,  power 
quality  consulting  program 

•  Proper  installation,  proactive  maintenance 
and  cost-saving  analysis 

•  Cost-effective  24x7  services  that  focus 
entirely  on  power  quality 

•  Attractively  priced  services  bundles  available 

•  Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  your  money  back 

•  5,000  employees  and  over  8,000  business 
partners  worldwide  to  serve  you 


also  ease  the  pain  of  having  to  manage  the  uncertainty  of  power-related 
downtime.  Computerworld  readers  choose  APC  for  reliability  10-1  over  any 


Find  out  why  APC  has  won  over  130  awards  for 
reliability  and  visit  www.apcc.com  today. 


other  brand.  Find  out  what  8,000,000  customers  and  8,000  resellers  in  over 


120  countries  have  already  discovered:  APC's  Legendary  Reliability™  is 
unmatched  in  the  industry.  Contact  APC  today  and  let  our  integrated  datacenter 
power  management  solutions  work  for  you. 


Legendary  Reliability” 


" When  the  tax  practice  is 
without  computers,  $35,000 
per  hour  in  revenue  and 
production  is  lost.  We  need 
APC  Symmetra "  to  help  us 
keep  our  platform  stable. " 

Bill  Cope,  Network  Analyst, 

Arthur  Andersen 


a  'The  professionalism  and 
thoroughness  exhibited  by 
the  representatives  of  APC's 
Global  Services  Group  in 
explaining  all  facets  of  the 
transition  sold  me  on  the  APC 
Sitcom  DP300E  solution. " 

Franco  Pasquale,  Simulator  Team  Leader, 
Boston  Edison 


"With  untested  wiring  in  the 
new  building  and  a  network 
that  needed  to  come  online 
quickly,  we  felt  the  APC  Global 
Service  PowerAudif  could 
help  us  identify  and  prevent 
any  potential  power  problems. " 


Scott  Davidson,  Manager  of 
Development  and  Operations,  Sarcom 


FREE  Enterprise  Solutions  Kit.  Get  Legendary  Reliability"  for  your  network. 
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Where  It’s  @ 


A  i 


llil 


You  see  it  and  use  it  every  day. 
It’s  become  the  universal  symbol  of  the 
Information  Age. 

In  France  it’s  known  as  le  petit  escargot, 
the  little  snail. 

In  Germany  it’s  the  klammeraffe,  the 
spider  monkey. 

In  Israel  it’s  the  strudel,  as  in  the  pastry. 

In  Spain  it’s  the  arroba,  a  unit  of  weight 
equaling  25  pounds. 

In  England  it’s  called  the  cabbage. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  @  sign.  It  derives  from  the 
Latin  ad,  which  means  toward  or  at,  and  in 
America,  according  to  the  research  desk 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  it’s  formally 
known  as  the  commercial  A  due  to  its 
centuries-old  use  in  commerce  and  book¬ 
keeping  (for  example,  “Live  widgets  @  $1.25 
=  $6.25”). 

The  man  who  first  used  it  in  its  now 
ubiquitous  sense  as  an  e-mail  marker  is 
Ray  Tomlinson.  In  1971,  Tomlinson,  then 
a  programmer  at  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
high-tech  firm  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman 


Losing  Our  £ 


MORE  SYMBOLS 


In  the  special  "Money 
Issue"  of  The  New  Yorker  (April  26-May  3, 

1 999),  author  John  Updike  bemoans  the  spir¬ 
itual  devaluation  of  the  penny,  once  a  mean¬ 
ingful  coin  ("five  would  buy  a  Hershey  bar,  six 
a  Tastykake,  one  a  licorice  stick"),  now 
reduced  to  a  disregarded  "puddle  of  sludge 
in  a  dish  on  the  counter  of  the  post  office  or 
the  convenience  store." 

Updike  failed  to  note  another  example  of 
the  disrespect  accorded  the  Lincoln-head 
penny,  which,  at  90  years  of  age,  is  America's 
oldest  continuously  minted  coin.  Once  found 
on  most  typewriters — both  manual  and  elec¬ 
tric — one  shift  above  the  number  six,  the 
cents  sign  has  disappeared  from  our  com¬ 
puter  keyboards.  Today,  getting  the  symbol 
takes  a  little  more  work.  In  Microsoft  Word  6.0 
for  the  Mac,  for  example,  you  need  to  press 
the  option  key  and  the  number  four.  In  Word 
6.0  for  Windows,  you  have  to  hit  Ctrl  then  for¬ 
ward  slash  and  c.  Sad.  ■ 


(now  known  as  GTE  Internetworking  Inc.),  wrote  the  first  e-mail 
software.  According  to  Tomlinson,  who  is  now  a  principal  engi¬ 
neer  at  GTE  Internetworking,  he  chose  the  @  sign  because  he  was 
looking  for  a  punctuation  mark  that  would  never  appear  in  a  per¬ 
son’s  name.  In  1972,  Tomlinson  sent  the  first  e-mail  message  over 
the  Arpanet,  the  ancient  Internet-like  research  network  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  government  and  military  agencies. 

Tomlinson  says  he  gets  two  or  three  calls  a  month  from  people 
asking  about  his  little  invention,  e-mail.  What  was  the  first  e-mail 
message?  “QWERTYUIOP,”  or  the  first  row  of  letters  on  a  stan¬ 
dard  keyboard.  Not  as  elegant,  perhaps,  as  “Mr.  Watson,  come 
here,”  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  first  telephone  message,  but  we 
live  in  more  practical  times.  -David  Rosenbaum 


Don’t  Look  Now,  but 
There’s  a  Camera  on  That  Chip 


'  *■** 
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VIDEO  CAMERAS 


If  Alan  Funtwere  still  filming 
Candid  Camera,  he'd  be  delighted  by  a  recent 
development  in  sneakiness.  Ratherthan  hide  his 
bulky,  old  video  camera  behind  potted  plants,  he 
could  tote  around  a  dime-size  video  camera  on  a 
computer  chip. 

Created  by  a  team  of  researchers  headed  by 
Marc  Loinaz  at  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.'s  Bell  Labs 


in  Murray  Hill, 

N.J.,  the  camera 
on  a  chip  produces 
live  images  that  rival  the 

quality  of  those  produced  by  today's  camcorders.  It 
works  by  focusing  light  through  a  lens  on  a  chip 
containing  1 00,000  sensors,  each  one-fifth  the 
diameter  of  a  human  hair.  Hardware  on  the  chip 
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ILLUSTRATION  LEFT  BY  PETER  HORJUS;  RIGHT  BY  DAVE  KLUG 


There’s  a  Smarter  Way  to  Unlock  Your  Enterprise  System  Data. 


SAS®  Solutions  Hold  the  Key. 


You’ve  invested  millions  in  your  ERP  system. 

Looking  for  a  way  to  turn  all  that  data  into 
information. ..and  true  competitive  advan¬ 
tage?  You’re  ready  to  expand  your 
business.  Seeking  a  reliable  way 
to  evaluate  profits,  monitor 
costs,  and  manage  budgets? 
You’re  anxious  to  satisfy  customer  needs  and  stake¬ 
holder  demands.  Waiting  for  one  consistent  version  of 
the  truth— from  every  corner  of  your  enterprise? 


♦  Free  up  your  ERP  data  to  free  up  your  business 

♦  Enhance  profitability  through  data  mining 

♦  Unleash  the  business  potential  of  R/3,  other  ERP 
systems,  or  other  data  sources— using  integrated 
SAS  capabilities  for  CRM,  balanced  scorecard, 
quality  improvement,  and  more. 

SAS  software  solutions  leverage  strategic  partnerships 
and  are  Year  2000  compliant  and  platform  independent. 


SAS  software  solutions — from  the  world’s  leader  in 
decision  support — let  you  get  down  to  business  with 
SAP  AG’s  R/3. ..or  any  other  data. 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erppayoff  for  more  information 
and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return  on  Your 
SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making.  sas  institute  inc. 

In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363.8397.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries  ®  indicates  USA  registration  Other  brand  and 
product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  20692. BUS 


www.sas.com/erppayoff  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 
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processes  the  image,  adjusts  the  color 
and  smooths  imperfections.  The 
device  is  based  on  the  same  comple¬ 
mentary  metal  oxide  semiconductor 
(CMOS)  technology  found  in  today's 
computer  chips,  and  won  Loinaz  an 
award  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Discover 
Magazine  Awards  for  Technological 
Innovation  this  past  June.  In  addition 
to  making  Funt's  life  easier,  the  tech¬ 
nology  could  one  day  be  used 
by  automakers  to  eliminate  the 
blind  spots  in  cars,  or  in  3-D 
video  and  video  wristwatches. 

Bell  Labs  has  licensed 
the  technology  to  Vanguard 
International  Semiconductor 
Corp.,  and  plans  call  for  third- 
party  camera  and  computer 
peripheral  manufacturers  to 
package  the  Vanguard  chips 
with  a  small  lens.  The  first  prod¬ 
ucts  using  the  technology  will 
be  in  the  area  of  PC  video  cameras, 
according  to  Bill  Saperstein,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Vanguard's  U.S.  divi¬ 
sion.  Expect  to  see  such  offerings  by 
the  end  of  1999. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.lucent.com.  ■ 


Findings  Executive  Relations 


Rating  the  Boss 


Many’ 


SOURCE:  JOHN  J.  DAVIS  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC. 
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Finally,  with 
corporate  liposuction, 
you're  down  to  the 
heart  and  the  kidneys." 


-Gary  Hamel,  chairman  of  Strategos 
and  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
London  Business  School 


’s  the  CIO  who  has  endured  the  complaints  of 

a  CEO  claiming  that  IT  executives  either  don’t  understand  broad 
business  issues  or  aren’t  team  players.  Recently  IT  executives  fired 
back  by  way  of  a  small  but  loud  written  survey  conducted  by  New 
York  City-based  IT  recruiter  John  J.  Davis  and  Associates  Inc. 

Sure,  most  of  the  80  responding  CIOs  gave  their  respective  CEOs 
passing  grades  on  most  questions.  Sixty-one  percent,  for  example, 
said  their  CEOs  are  very  supportive  of  the  IT  function,  and  68  per¬ 
cent  said  their  CEOs  are  willing 
to  devote  the  necessary 
resources  to  IT.  Seventy-six 
percent  said  their  CEO  has  at 
least  a  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ing  of  IT’s  role,  and  71  percent 
said  their  CEO  is  capable  of 
making  an  informed  assess¬ 
ment  of  their  performance.  (See 
charts  for  other  results.) 

But  more  than  half  (52  per¬ 
cent)  also  reported  that  their 
CEO  hinders  their  perfor¬ 
mance  in  some  way.  And  the 
respondents  weren’t  bashful 
about  explaining  (anony¬ 
mously,  of  course)  how  their  bosses  make  a  hurdle  of  themselves. 

“He  sees  technology  as  a  silver  bullet,”  wrote  one.  “He  doesn’t 
understand  the  need  for  business  process  change  that  often  accom¬ 
panies  a  technical  solution.” 

“  [My  CEO]  does  not  have  the 
time  or  interest  [in  information 
technology],”  wrote  another.  “He 
still  considers  IT  [a]  stepchild  [to 
the  business].” 

The  rest  of  the  write-in  clarifi¬ 
cations  to  the  “how  hinders?” 
question  fit  into  one  or  another  of 
six  general  themes — the  CEO 
doesn’t  understand  the  role  IT 
plays  in  business  strategy;  doesn’t 
involve  himself  in  IT  issues; 
doesn’t  understand  the  IT  func¬ 
tion;  makes  unrealistic  demands 


Outside  Influences 

80  CIOs  cite  a  variety  of  influences  on 
their  CEOs'  view  of  IT 

37%  Industry  peers 

23%  The  CIO 

1 7%  General  social  interaction 

1 5%  Professional  reading 

24%  Other  (most  commonly  cited:  prior 

experience,  other  business  unit  heads) 


Great  Expectations 

The  majority  of  80  CIOs  surveyed 
think  their  CEOs  have  reasonable 
expectations  of  IT 

60%  Usually  realistic 
23%  Sometimes  unrealistic 
10%  Usually  unrealistic 
7%  Other 

SOURCE:  JOHN  J.  DAVIS  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


on  the  CIO;  doesn’t  allocate  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  IT;  or  doesn’t  back  up  the  CIO  when  dealing  with 
other  functional  heads. 

Equally  indicative  of  a  sense  of  frustration  was  the  response  rate 
to  the  survey.  Davis  sent  out  200  questionnaires  and  received  back 
an  unheard-of  40  percent. 

For  more  on  the  survey,  call  John  Davis  at  212  286-9489. 

-David  Pearson 
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Trying  to  run  your 
enterprise  on  NT? 


Death.  She  doth  come  in  many 
forms.  And  while  some  ways  may 
come  swifter,  few  can  be  as  painful 
as  trying  to  run  things  on  that  non- 
scalable,  less-than-reliable  operating 
system.  Which  is  why,  if  you’re  truly 
looking  to  .com  your  business,  we'd 
like  to  suggest  something  a  little  less 
constrictive.  Like  the  Enterprise’"  250 
and  Enterprise" 450  workgroup  serv¬ 
ers  from  Sun.  Designed  to  bring  you 
into  the  Network  Age,  these  servers 
have  the  power,  scalability,  through¬ 
put  and  storage  you  need  — not  just 
for  today,  but  for  the  future.  Running 
on  our  bulletproof  Solaris"  Operating 
Environment,  they  can  power  your 


Windows,  Mac  and  UNIX®  desktops. 
And  thanks  to  our  UltraSPARC  "  proces¬ 
sor,  you  can  scale  up  to  64  processors 
without  losing  compatibility — so  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  server 
keeling  over  just  when  you  need  it 
most.  Plus,  we  offer  the  planning, 
implementation,  training  and  sup¬ 
port  that  make  everything  go  smooth¬ 
ly.  To  give  yourself  a  little  breathing 
room  and  to  find  out  more,  call 
800-SUN-FIND  or  visit  www.sun.com. 
THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER; 

♦ Sun 

microsystems 

We’re  the  d«t  in  .com” 


Hi 


e-business 


www.rei.com  is  an 


IBM  e-commerce  software  powers  the  REI  online  store 
—  and  sales  that  exceed  projections  by  over  360%. 

Can  IBM  e-commerce  software  help  you? 


IBM  software  is  helping  thousands  of  companies  build,  run  and  manage  powerful 
interactive  e-commerce  Web  sites.  For  REI,  that  means  everything  from  state-of-the- 
wilderness  gear  you  can  buy  to  clinics  on  outdoor  skills,  enthusiast  bulletin  boards 
and  a  world  of  trips  and  tours.  The  scope  of  REI’s  offerings  led  them  to  IBM. 

IBM  software  provides  the  building  blocks  for  all  facets  of  e-business,  including 
secure  payments,  electronic  catalogs,  and  order  processing.  For  REI,  proven 
products,  such  as  Net.Commerce,  DB2®  Universal  Database™  and  IBM  Firewall  deliver 
the  scalability,  reliability  and  security  it  takes  to  reach,  sell  and  service  a  growing 
community  of  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

The  results  have  been  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  In  the  first  quarter  alone,  REI’s 
sites  generated  online  sales  that  exceeded  projections  by  over  360%.  And  these 
e-sales  are  4  times  the  size  of  those  in  their  brick-and-mortar  counterparts.  Bottom 
line,  REI  is  growing  profits  far  beyond  its  wildest  expectations. 


t 

Net.Commerce 

Enables  you  to  market  and  sell 
in  a  secure  and  scalable  way 
on  the  Internet.  Award  winning 
software  provides  integrated 
e-commerce  capabilities,  from 
site  creation  to  online  payments. 


■ 

MQSeries® 

Helps  you  integrate  new  and 
existing  applications  into  your 
e-commerce  solution.  Fully 
Java-enabled,  MQSeries  is 
the  world’s  leading  business 
integration  product  and  works 
across  more  than  35  platforms. 


REI  is  just  one  example  of  the  thousands  of  e-commerce  businesses  IBM  software  has 
helped  build  and  grow.  From  Web  storefronts  to  integrating  your  business  systems  and 
supply  chains,  IBM  offers  a  breadth  of  software  products  simply  unmatched  by  anyone. 
All  backed  by  the  know-how  and  support  of  IBM  and  its  Business  Partners. 


Profit  from  the  learning  of  over  10,000  e-businesses  with 
IBM  online  resources  and  our  free  e-commerce  Roadmap. 
Visit  www.  ibm.  com/software/ec/ roadmap 


. .  ■ . . .  -> 

DB2  Universal  Database 

Has  the  speed,  scale  and 
reliability  to  meet  any  demand, 
with  seamless  integration  from 
virtual  storefront  to  back-end 
core  business  systems. 


WebSphere"" 

WebSphere  Application  Server 
extends  core  business  functions 
to  Web  clients  and  vice  versa. 
Built-in  connectors  to  databases 
and  other  systems  help  meet 
high  transaction  demands  on 
existing  and  future  applications. 


IBM  software  can  help  you  build, 
run  and  manage  e-commerce 
solutions  on  all  major  platforms. 


IBM,  DB2  and  MQSeries  are  registered  trademarks  and  Universal  Database,  WebSphere  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Java  and  all 
Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks 
or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  I  N  F  0  R  M  AT  I  0  N  -  R  I  C  H  ENVIRO 


The  Eyes  Have  It 

These  1 0  principles  will  help  you  attract  and 
keep  your  customers’  attention 


N  M  E  NT 


inance  (what  else  could  explain  the 
popularity  of  www.wbitehouse.gov ?) 
and  other  messages  that  might  extend 
the  reach  of  our  genes.  Humans  find 
other  people  interesting,  and  it’s 
important  to  present  them  in  multiple 
forms — narrative,  celebrity  photos, 
chat,  voice-over-IP  contacts  and  so  on. 


BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 


H|  N  CASE  YOU  HAVEN’T  NOTICED, 
I  the  Web  and  e-commerce  are  all 
I  about  eyeballs.  Already  a  couple 
I  of  Web  pages  exist  for  each 
Hi  American,  and  we’re  rapidly 
heading  toward  a  world  in  which  the 
ratio  of  information  to  eyeballs  is 
overwhelmingly  large.  Unless  future 
citizens  plan  to  do  nothing  but 
stare  at  screens  all  day,  we’re  going 
to  encounter  a  huge  shortage  of  atten¬ 
tive  pupils.  Attracting,  retaining  and 
transferring  eyeballs  will  be  all  the  rage. 

Let’s  face  it:  E-commerce  is  still 
sexy,  and  it’s  also  expensive.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  smart,  well-paid  bodies  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  maintain  good  content  and 
transactions  on  the  Web.  Even  the 
most  with-it  of  bosses  will  eventually 
ask,  “Just  how  many  people  are  look¬ 
ing  at  what  we’ve  got  on  our  site?” 
and  “What  exactly  do  they  do  besides 
look?”  It  would  behoove  you  to  be 
ready  with  an  answer. 

And,  by  the  way,  since  the  only 
proven  way  to  make  money  on  the 
Web  is  through  advertising,  you  can 
expect  that  any  sponsor  of  ads  will 
ask  how  well  they  are  working  too. 

If  by  some  slim  chance  you’re  not 
interested  in  e-commerce,  you  still 
can’t  ignore  eyeballs.  Even  if  the 
information  you  distribute  is  on 
green-striped  paper  in  a  three-ring 
binder,  somebody’s  got  to  look  at 
it  if  any  business  value  is  to  be 
achieved.  If  nobody’s  looking  at 
your  information,  it  might  as  well 
not  exist. 

So  it’s  no  big  news  that  eyeballs  are 


important.  But  I’ve  never  seen  any  trea¬ 
tise  on  eyeball  management.  How 
exactly  does  one  pull  them  in,  keep 
them  staring  at  your  stuff,  move  them 
elsewhere  at  will  or  bring  them  back 
again?  I’m  no  expert  in  eyeballology, 
but  I  have  spent  a  year  or  so  studying 
the  management  of  attention — a 
highly  related  subject  (see  “We’ve  Got 
to  Pay  Attention,”  CIO  Section 
1,  Nov.  1, 1998).  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  some  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  eyeball  man¬ 
agement  that  can  be  deduced 
from  what  we  know 
already.  Herewith,  I 
propose  10  princi¬ 
ples  for  eyeballs. 

(First  pre-prin¬ 
ciple:  Eyeballs 
are  known  to 
like  predictable, 
round  numbers 
like  10). 

1.  To  attract  eyeballs, 
one  must  think  about 
evolutionary  appeal. 

You  don’t  have  to  be 
an  evolutionary  psy¬ 
chologist  to  know  that 
certain  themes  and  vis¬ 
ual  stimuli  have  attracted 
attention  since  the  cave¬ 
man  era.  They  include 
anything  related  to  sex 
(that  prehistoric  urge 
to  merge),  motion 
(beware  the  saber- 
toothed  tiger),  dom- 


2,  Eyeballs  get  bored  easily.  When  they 
do,  they’ll  go  elsewhere.  So  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  do  to  attract  them, 
change  it  often.  To  keep  eyeballs  glued 
in  your  direction,  you’ve  got  to  have 
new  content,  new  formats,  new 
everything  as  often  as  you  possibly 
can.  And  the  ante  for  what’s  new 
and  interesting  is  always  being  raised; 
what  were  once  the  hot  sites  of 
the  day  are  now  the  bland  sites  of 
yesteryear.  This  principle  has 
been  the  bane  of  many  an 
amateur  Web  site  operator 
who  has  discovered  that 
content  creation  is  a  never- 
ending  task. 

3.  Eyeballs  alone  aren't 
worth  much.  They  must 
be  converted  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  For  some¬ 
one  to  have  clicked 
through  your  site  isn’t 
enough.  What  really 
matters  is  that  some¬ 
one  actually  clicks  on  a 
banner  or  button,  visits 
an  advertiser,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  buys  products  and 
services.  In  the  short  run, 
because  nobody  is  sure 
exactly  how  all  this  stuff 
works,  and  because  mea¬ 
surement  approaches  aren’t 
quite  there  yet,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  away  with  more 
rudimentary  behaviors.  If  you 
can  simply  demonstrate  that 
a  lot  of  eyeballs  have  come 
to  call  or  that  an  ad  has 
received  a  lot  of  “impres¬ 
sions,”  it  may  be  enough. 
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Think  Tank 


In  the  long  run,  however,  site  visit  num¬ 
bers  will  be  just  the  beginning. 

4.  Know  your  eyeballs.  If  an  anonymous 
eyeball  is  worth  10  cents,  a  registered 
one  is  worth  at  least  a  dollar.  If  you 
know  the  actual  person  who  has  visited 
your  site,  you  can  start  pursuing  all  those 
marketing  cliches  that  everyone  talks 
about:  relationship  marketing,  one-to- 
one  marketing,  lifetime  customer  value 
and  so  forth.  A  simple  prerequisite  of 
close  customer  relationships  is  knowing 
who  your  customer  is.  I  know,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  people  to  register;  basically 
you’ve  got  to  offer  something  valuable, 
which  gets  into  another  principle.  There 
are  intermediate  levels  of  identification 
and  thus  value;  an  anonymous  visitor 
with  a  cookie  file,  for  example,  is  more 
valuable  than  one  without. 

5.  Not  all  eyeballs  are  created  equal.  The 

ones  that  are  worth  more  belong  to 
those  who  actually  buy,  those  belonging 
to  bodies  with  fat  wallets,  those  with  the 
target  demographics  sought  by  the  spon¬ 
sor.  Print  and  television  eyeball-seekers 
have  known  this  for  decades,  but  the 
Web  is  just  getting  into  it.  Now  we  don’t 
really  know  yet  what  kind  of  Web  site 
design  equates  to  what  demographic 
group  (the  same  way  we  know  what 
demographic  groups  like  tabloid  versus 
broadsheet  newspapers),  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  know  what  products  different 
groups  like  to  buy,  and  how  that  relates 
to  occupations,  hobbies  and  interests. 

6.  If  you  can't  measure  eyeballs,  you  can't 
manage  them.  This  corollary  of  Peter 
Drucker’s  well-known  management 
principle  suggests  that  we  need  to  put  a 
lot  of  energy  into  eyeball  measurement. 
Current  techniques  for  eyeball  manage¬ 
ment  aren’t  very  good.  We  can  measure 
whether  someone  has  visited  a  site, 
whether  the  visitor  clicked  on  anything 
(especially  an  advertisement),  and  how 
long  the  visitor  stayed.  Most  sites  don’t 
use  even  that  simple  information  to 
redesign  or  customize  their  sites  more 
effectively.  More  useful  information 
might  include  knowing  how  the  visitor 
felt  about  the  content.  Eventually,  at 
least  for  a  sample  or  focus  group  of 
viewers,  we’ll  be  able  to  evaluate  feelings 
through  brain  wave  monitoring,  gal¬ 


vanic  skin  response  and  heart  rate.  Some 
of  these  measurement  approaches  are 
already  being  used  for  television  view¬ 
ing,  and  the  Web  will  surely  follow. 

7.  Eyeball-catching  technologies  compete 
with  eyeball-saving  tools.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  eyeball-catching  technologies — 
new  tools  for  making  images  move, 
speak  and  sparkle.  Advertisers  and  other 
eyeball-seekers  are  certainly  motivated 
to  sponsor  and  welcome  these  technolo¬ 
gies.  As  a  result,  they  tend  to  be  devel¬ 


oped  at  a  somewhat  faster  pace  than 
technologies  to  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  eyeballs.  But  there  are  also  smart 
entrepreneurs  working  on  eyeball-saving 
technologies.  Web  ad  blocking  tech¬ 
nologies,  for  example,  are  proliferating. 
The  idea  of  content  filtering  applies  not 
just  to  pornography  and  children,  but 
also  to  adults  who  don’t  want  to  be  bom¬ 
barded  by  ads  and  undesired  content. 
The  more  invasive  these  commercial 
messages  become  on  the  Web,  the  hard¬ 
er  these  entrepreneurs  will  work,  and  the 
richer  they’ll  become. 

8.  Once  an  eyeball  leaves  you,  it's  hard  to 
get  it  back.  You  know  what  happens  on 
the  Web;  you  get  easily  distracted,  move 
quickly  from  one  site  to  another  and  for¬ 
get  where  you’ve  been.  Portal  sites  are 
attempting  to  retain  overall  eyeball  con¬ 
trol,  but  it’s  an  uphill  battle.  There  are 
techniques  for  making  it  difficult  to 
leave  a  site,  but  I  don’t  really  approve  of 
them.  They  will  ultimately  make  visitors 
quit  their  browsers  (which  feels  like  the 
only  way  to  escape)  and  leave  the  Web 
altogether. 

The  best  bet  is  to  make  your  site  so 
attractive  that  the  viewer  just  doesn’t 
want  to  leave.  Another  approach  is  to 
reward  visitors  for  staying.  There  are  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  sites  in  how 
long  visitors  stay;  eBay,  for  example,  has 
a  very  high  level  of  eyeball  persistence. 
Add  “perception  of  a  bargain”  to  the  list 
of  eyeball-attracting  virtues. 


9.  Automated  searching  is  anti-eyeball. 

Garry  Trudeau,  the  creator  of  Doones- 
bury,  once  built  a  cartoon  strip  around 
this  principle.  He  had  Mike,  the  soft¬ 
ware  entrepreneur,  entertaining  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  providing  his  site  visitors  with 
a  “search  bot,”  or  automated  searching 
tool,  that  would  find  the  lowest  price  for 
a  particular  item  (like  the  Excite  Product 
Finder  at  www.jango.com).  Mike  real¬ 
ized  that  not  only  would  this  tool  even¬ 
tually  destroy  profit  margins  for  all  pro¬ 
viders;  it  also  prevents  eyeballs  from 


seeing  ads  as  they  search.  In  fact,  the 
more  efficient  the  search  tool,  the  worse 
the  implications  for  attracting  eyeballs 
(except,  perhaps,  eyeballs  looking  at  the 
search  site  itself). 

10.  If  you  want  eyeballs,  you've  got  to  pay 
for  them.  In  some  ways,  this  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  principle  of  eyeball  management. 
As  human  attention  becomes  more  and 
more  scarce,  we’re  going  to  have  to  pay 
people  for  it.  In  order  to  get  people  to 
look  at  stuff  they’re  not  naturally  drawn 
to  (such  as  advertising),  you’ll  have  to 
cough  up  some  dough,  some  prizes,  or,  at 
a  minimum,  some  highly  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Several  Web  sites  pay  in  some 
way  for  eyeballs:  www.cybergold.com, 
www.mypoints.com  and  www.all 
advantage.com,  for  example.  Perhaps  in 
the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a 
decent  living  merely  by  eyeballing  ads.  Of 
course  this  principle  raises  the  question, 
will  advertisers  pay  for  ad  viewers  whose 
primary  income  comes  from  ad  viewing? 

I  hope  that  these  principles  have 
retained  your  eyeballs.  If  they  haven’t, 
what  I  say  at  this  point  doesn’t  matter 
much,  does  it?  BE! 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  of 
management  information  systems  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Management 
and  director  of  the  Andersen  Consulting 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change.  He  wel¬ 
comes  reader  comments  and  can  be 
reached  at  thomas.h.davenport@ac.com. 


To  get  people  to  look  at  stuff  they're  not 
naturally  drawn  to,  you'll  have  to  cough  up  some  dough, 
some  prizes  or  some  highly  valuable  information. 
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Reducing  your  time-to- 
market  is  critical  no  matter 
what  business  you’re  in. 
But  never  at  the  expense 
of  product  quality  That’s 
why  getting  the  right  data 
at  the  right  time  is  key 
And  that’s  where 
Metaphase®  comes  in.  Meta¬ 
phase  provides  an  open, 


web-centric  data  manage¬ 
ment  solution  that  enables 
manufacturers  to  capture 
data  and  communicate  it 
throughout  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  across  the 
supply  chain  -  even  from 
varying  software  platforms. 

So  your  new  products 


get  to  market  with  un¬ 
paralleled  speed  and 
accuracy.  Avoiding  costly 
mistakes.  And  the  occasional 
embarrassing  surprise. 

For  more  information, 
including  our  most  recent 
Customer  Success  Stories, 
call  800-848-7372  or  visit 

www.SDRC.com. 
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Never  underestimate 
the  importance  of  getting  the  right 
data  at  the  right  time. 
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Blueprint 

for  Harm' 


Acrimony  and  architecture  don’t  have  to  go  hand-in-hand. 

Here  are  five  steps  toward  creating  common  ground. 

BY  POLLY  SCHNEIDER 

Like  a  visit  to  the  food  court  for  an 

impulsive  meal  of  wontons,  pizza,  soda,  fries  and  a  cookie,  IT  with¬ 
out  an  architecture  to  guide  it  usually  results  in  indigestion 
and  an  empty  wallet.  Handhelds  for  the  sales  force?  Why 
not!  Oracle  for  accounting  and  Informix  for  customer  sup¬ 
port?  Sure! 

The  temptation  to  gobble  up  new  technologies  with  lit¬ 
tle  thought  to  how  they’ll  work  together  has  resulted  in 
catastrophic  maintenance,  integration  and  support  costs — 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  ARTICLE,  YOU'LL 

learn  the  best  way  to 

►  Begin  architecture  projects 

►  Engage  business  people  in 
the  architecture  process 

►  Address  resistance  and 
political  infighting 

►  Keep  architecture  flexible 
for  the  future 


not  to  mention  headaches.  The  average  large  organization 
has  a  whopping  150  different  applications,  tools  and  utilities  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  desktop  (midsize  companies  have  about  100),  accord¬ 
ing  to  Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  In  an  effort  to  stop  the  madness, 
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HARDBALL:  i 

Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Lab  CIO  Dave  Cooper  told  exec 
utives  he  and  his  architecture 

strategy  were  a  package  deal.  , 

A 


ARCHITECTURE 


many  CIOs  are  developing  enterprise  IT  architectures:  Grazing 
at  the  food  court  is  officially  over. 

Architecture  came  in  vogue  in  the  early  ’90s,  after  a  glut¬ 
tonous  decade  of  IT  spending  and  client/server  disasters  forced 
CIOs  to  adopt  a  more  disciplined  approach.  Think  of  architec¬ 
ture  as  a  blueprint:  It  defines  the  direction  and  priorities  of  IT 
in  an  organization,  linked  to  business  goals.  Architecture  also 
establishes  standards  and  outlines  policies  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  technology — such  as,  all  systems  must  support  database 
technology  from  vendor  X  in  order  to  ease  integration.  What 
architecture  isn’t  is  technology  and  equipment  (that’s  the  infra¬ 
structure).  Pity  the  poor  CIO  who  starts  a 
discussion  about  Unix  versus  NT  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  other  vice  presidents,  only  to  see 
eyes  glazing  over  around  the  table. 

How  CIOs  begin  the  discussion,  develop 
the  plan  and  sell  it  to  the  business  can  make 
or  break  these  all-encompassing  projects. 

We  talked  to  several  CIOs  who  are  happily 
leading  their  organizations  down  the  archi¬ 
tecture  path  and  they  unanimously  agree: 

Architecture  requires  senior-level  commit¬ 
ment,  flexibility  and  a  long-term  view. 

Needless  to  say,  corralling  business  peo¬ 
ple  together  to  listen  to  what  they  may  per¬ 
ceive  as  some  esoteric  plan,  much  less 
approve  it,  is  an  exercise  in  patience.  The 
concept  is  complex,  the  enterprise  even  more 
complex,  and  IT  standards  are  a  bear  to 
implement  across  large,  diversified  organi¬ 
zations.  There  are  cultural  issues  too.  De¬ 
partment  heads  and  IT  staff  alike  balk  at  the 
idea  of  conforming  to  a  set  of  rules  and  stan¬ 
dards  after  years  of  developing  and  buying 
whatever  their  budget  allows.  Finally,  archi¬ 
tecture  projects  can  cost  millions  of  dollars 
upfront  for  benefits  that  don’t  come  to  light 
for  years. 

These  benefits  include  huge  long-term  sav¬ 
ings  in  support  and  integration  costs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  better  alignment  with  business  strat¬ 
egy  and  more  consistent  IT  processes,  notes 
Marc  Cecere,  senior  analyst  with  Giga,  who 
specializes  in  IT  management  and  architec¬ 
ture  planning.  For  instance,  a  company  that  implements  a  sin¬ 
gle  Web-based  groupware  product  can  more  easily  give  its  users 
access  to  its  knowledge  and  resources  across  the  enterprise.  A 
stable  architecture  can  also  help  companies  develop  new  IT-based 
products  and  services  faster  as  the  business  changes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  five  steps  are  a  compilation  of  best  practices  from  three 
companies  in  the  middle  of  major  enterprise  architecture  proj¬ 
ects:  PG&E  Corp.,  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 
and  Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc. 


Laboratory  in  fall  1997,  he  was  dismayed  at  the  lab’s  disorgan¬ 
ized,  ad  hoc  approach  to  IT.  The  30-year  veteran  of  the  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center  made  his  first  goal  to  centralize  IT  and 
develop  a  common  architecture  across  the  lab’s  10  major 
research  divisions  (called  directorates).  With  so  many  bureau¬ 
cratic  fiefdoms  at  the  lab — a  world-renowned  research  power¬ 
house  for  nuclear  science,  energy  and  biomedicine — Cooper 
wasn’t  surprised  when  the  10  associate  directors  recoiled  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  control  over  IT  spending. 

Cooper  explained  to  the  directors  that  without  standards 
and  a  process  for  monitoring  them,  the  lab  could  not  reduce 


Start  with  a  Smile  and  Shiny  Shoes 

Before  you  can  even  worry  about  selling  an  enterprise 
architecture  plan  to  top  management,  you  first  have  to  get 
support  from  the  people  most  affected.  When  Dave  Cooper  was 
promoted  as  the  first  CIO  of  Lawrence  Livermore  National 


TEAM  WORK: 

PG&E  CIO  John  Keast 
organized  three  day¬ 
long  workshops  for 
divisional  CIOs 
and  business-unit 
executives. 

support  costs,  benefit  from  vol¬ 
ume  purchasing  on  technology  or 
anticipate  future  needs.  “They  didn’t 
realize  that  you  need  to  plan  ahead  for  things  like  wiring  and 
bandwidth,”  Cooper  says.  He  then  extolled  the  virtues  of  hav¬ 
ing  easier  access  to  information  by  eliminating  most  of  the  lab’s 
several  dozen  legacy  systems.  Staying  nimble  and  keeping  costs 
down  is  important  for  the  lab’s  post-Cold  War  strategy,  as  it 
competes  for  government  funds  with  other  Department  of 
Energy  labs  including  Los  Alamos  National  Lab  in  New 
Mexico. 

Even  after  the  directors  signed  off  on  the  idea,  they  balked  at 
the  price  tag.  Cooper  asked  for  a  budget  of  $1 .8  million  for  the 
first  year,  to  cover  staffing  costs  and  investments  in  new  tech¬ 
nology.  So  Cooper  gave  the  10  directors  the  hard  sell:  “I  said 
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they  were  already  paying  for  it,  and  if  we  couldn’t 
save  some  of  that  $250  million  (the  lab’s  annual 
IT  budget)  they  might  as  well  let  me  go.”  The  proj¬ 
ect  got  approved. 


Put  It  in  Writing 


An  easy-to-follow  road  map  helps  keep 
architecture  projects  on  track 


2  Add  Staff 

Planning  for  enterprise  architecture  is  not 
a  one-person  job — particularly  if  your 
company  has  not  documented  its  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  goals  well.  That’s  a  lesson  the  IT  de¬ 
partment  at  Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  in  Torrance, 
Calif.,  learned  the  hard  way. 

When  CIO  and  Group  Vice  President  Barbra 
Cooper  joined  Toyota  two  years  ago  she  saw  an  IT 
organization  that  was  10  years  behind  the  tech¬ 
nology  curve  and  totally  disconnected  from  the 
business  of  sales,  marketing  and  distribution  of 
cars.  So  she  reorganized  the  IT  department,  created 
an  eight-person  standards  and  infrastructure  group 
from  existing  staff,  and  appointed  Architecture 
Manager  Karen  Nocket  to  lead  the  company’s  first- 
ever  architecture  project.  Nocket  attended  a  Meta 
Group  three-day  workshop  on  architecture  plan¬ 
ning  but  soon  realized  she  couldn’t  make  any 
progress  as  the  lone  wolf.  After  two  months  of  try¬ 
ing  to  gather  information  on  Toyota’s  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  drivers,  Nocket  got  little  cooperation 
from  the  business  or  IT.  “I  threw  up  my  hands  and 
said,  ‘I  can’t  do  this,”’  she  recalls. 

Humbled  but  not  deterred,  Nocket  won 
approval  to  hire  three  architecture  experts  from 
international  consulting  firm  Grant  Thornton 
LLP  to  jump-start  the  process.  Cooper  says  the 
consultants  helped  Toyota  get  organized  and 
communicate  and  market  the  concept  to  the  right 
people,  whether  within  or  outside  IT.  This  inter¬ 
nal  marketing  effort  helped  energize  the  some  20 
IS  staffers  who  then  volunteered  or  were  recruited 
(some  part  time,  some  full  time)  to  sit  on  the 
architecture  team  and  review  groups  for  differ¬ 
ent  technology  areas  like  networking  and  appli¬ 
cations.  The  groups  spent  four  weeks  taking 
inventory  of  Toyota’s  systems  and  expertise,  and 
they  completed  the  first  part  of  Toyota’s  archi¬ 
tecture  plan,  outlining  application  strategy,  in 
February  1999.  The  next  part  (determining  strat¬ 
egy  networks,  operations  and  platforms)  will 
begin  this  October.  Nocket  recently  hired  a  full¬ 
time  staff  person  to  help  coordinate  the  review 
process  as  the  plan  is  updated  continuously. 

One  of  the  CIO’s  most  important  jobs  is  choos¬ 
ing  the  right  leader  for  the  architecture  project: 
ideally,  a  superb  communicator  with  a  broad  tech¬ 
nology  background  and  the  ability  to  distill  a  high- 
level  view  of  the  business,  says  Anne  Lapkin,  chair 
of  the  international  architects  workgroup  and  cer¬ 
tified  enterprise  architect  of  the  finance  sector  at 
Cap  Gemini  America  LLC.  The  CIO’s  job  during 
the  process  is  to  provide  “air  cover”  by  helping  the 


rHERE  ARE  NO  HARD  AND  FAST  RULES  FOR  WRITING 
an  architecture  plan — except  that  it  must  be  legible  and 
digestible  for  the  business  people  who  have  to  read  it.  "The 
document  shouldn't  be  too  thick,  and  it  should  clearly  illustrate  the 
function  of  each  technology  in  terms  of  the  business  it  supports," 
explains  Anne  Lapkin,  chair  of  the  international  architects  work¬ 
group  at  Cap  Gemini  America  LLC.  Lapkin  suggests  breaking  the 
report  into  business  areas — like  dealerships,  parts  and  service  for  a 
car  manufacturer — rather  than  by  technologies. 

Marc  Cecere,  senior  analyst  at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc.,  says 
the  business  case  is  the  most  important  piece.  This  section  dis¬ 
cusses  the  current  IT  environment  and  problems,  shows  what 
other  companies  have  done  to  solve  it,  paints  a  picture  of  the 
future  environment,  and  includes  benefits  and  ROI.  The  business 
case  should  also  go  over  potential  roadblocks  and  expectations  of 
management  during  and  after  implementation.  Cecere  includes 
the  following  components  when  helping  clients  design  their  plans 
(examples  taken  from  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab's  1998 
architecture  report): 

Vision  statement 

Example:  Easy  access  to  the  right  information,  for  the  right  people, 
at  the  right  time,  at  the  right  place,  for  the  right  cost. 

Business  case 

Example:  Reduced  support  and  training  costs,  increased  effective¬ 
ness  by  sharing  infrastructure  and  faster  response  by  IT  to  busi¬ 
ness  needs. 

Principles  or  guidelines 

Example:  Information  is  safeguarded  on  a  risk-defined  basis. 

Standards  listed  by  technology  area  and  service 
level.  For  instance,  compliance  with  the  "gold 
standard"  for  desktop  PCs  results  in  a  higher  level 
of  IT  support. 

Example:  Web-based  user  interfaces  for  all  server-based  applications. 

Process  for  getting  new  projects  or  technologies 
approved. 

Example:  All  new  or  revised  standards  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Stewardship  Body  (a  lab  committee  of  permanent  architecture  staff 
and  departmental  advisers). 

Contact  information  for  architecture  team. 

Note:  The  lab's  report  also  includes  a  helpful  glossary  of  technical  terms  like 
distributed  computing  and  DBMS. 

-P.  Schneider 
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architect  ward  off  political  land 
mines,  Cecere  says.  Many  com¬ 
panies  (Toyota  included)  are  also 
creating  business  technology  con¬ 
sultant  and  relationship  manager 
positions:  These  people  attend 
business  meetings  and  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
architecture  folks  and  the  vice 
presidents. 


Mix  In  Intrigue 

Sure,  executives  would 
rather  be  inking  new 
deals,  meeting  with  customers  or 
even  mowing  the  lawn  than  talk¬ 
ing  about  architecture,  but  they 
have  to  be  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  outset.  The 
point  of  having  an  architecture 
is  to  better  support  business 
goals,  after  all.  John  Keast  has 
one  rule  for  keeping  execs  from 
yawning:  Don’t  talk  technology 
but  capabilities — like  improved 
customer  service  tracking.  If 
technology  comes  up,  keep  it 
simple.  “You  have  to  use  words 
that  are  understood  by  the  bus¬ 
iness,  like  ‘Internet  technologies,’ 
not  ‘Java’  and  ‘ISDN,’  advises  Keast,  the 
CIO  of  San  Francisco-based  PG&E  Corp., 
a  $19  billion  national  energy  company. 

Keast  leads  IT  policy  and  strategy  for  the 
holding  company’s  five  business  units — four 
wholesale  and  retail  energy  divisions  (energy  com¬ 
modities  trading,  retail  energy  services,  electricity  gen¬ 
eration  and  gas  transmission)  and  the  regulated  California 
utility,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  Soon  after  his  1998  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  chief  CIO  job  from  divisional  CIO  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  PG&E  Energy  Services,  Keast  knew  the  two-and-a- 


half-year-old  company  needed  to  start  sharing  data  and 
systems  among  its  unregulated  divisions  to  compete  in  the  bur¬ 
geoning  energy  marketplace,  where  it  competes  in  the  newly 
deregulated  world  against  other  energy  companies  like  Enron 
Corp.  and  Duke  Energy  Corp. 

So  last  summer  he  organized  three  day-long  workshops 
with  his  divisional  CIOs  and  two  executives  from  each  of  the 
business  units.  During  the  workshops,  which  took  place  over 
a  period  of  three  months,  the  group  discussed  high-level  busi¬ 


ness  goals  and  the  existing  gaps — for 
instance,  the  need  to  manage  risk  better  in 
the  unregulated  divisions.  In  the  next  ses¬ 
sions,  the  group  decided  what  IT  capabili¬ 
ties  and  standards  were  needed  to  meet  the 
goals — such  as  a  common  customer  ID  so  that 
the  divisions  could  share  customer  data.  In  the  final 
session,  they  discussed  a  plan  for  the  timing  and  coordination 
of  the  IT  projects.  Between  meetings,  Keast  kept  in  touch  with 
participants  through  phone  or  e-mail  to  revisit  and  revise  the 
group’s  decisions,  a  tactic  he  recommends  to  ensure  everyone 

is  updated  on  progress. 

To  help  prioritize  projects 
for  the  ’99  budget  plan,  the 
group  did  a  cost-benefit  anal¬ 
ysis  for  each  proposed  proj¬ 
ect  and  scored  them  in  an 
index.  The  hard  work  paid 
off:  The  25-project  plan  and 
its  budget  were  readily  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  fall,  since  the  CEOs  of  the  business  units  had 
been  pre-briefed  by  the  executives  who  had  attended  Keast’s 
workshops. 

Ideally,  architecture  planning  shouldn’t  take  longer  than  six 
months,  because  after  that  the  business  has  probably  evolved. 
In  more  political  environments,  like  Lawrence  Livermore,  the 
process  can  take  longer  in  the  quest  to  reach  consensus.  Dave 
Cooper  recruited  40  people  from  every  corner  of  the  lab — 
human  resources  to  weapons  design — who  committed  10  per- 


appointed  Karen  Nocket 
(left)  as  architecture 
manager,  it  took  outside 
help  to  ignite  employee 
interest. 


John  Keast  has  one  rule  for  keeping  execs  from 
yawning:  Don’t  talk  technology  but  capabilities¬ 
like  improved  customer  service  tracking. 
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cent  to  15  percent  of  their  time  to  the  architecture  project. 

As  at  Toyota,  the  group  divided  into  working  groups  by  tech¬ 
nology  area  and  worked  on  developing  10-year  plans  for  new 
systems  and  capabilities.  Dave  Cooper  says  the  groups  were  a 
bit  “unruly”  at  first.  “It  took  them  a  couple  of  months  to  thrash 
things  out  and  get  to  know  each  other,”  he  recalls.  The  prob¬ 
lem  wasn’t  so  much  bickering  but  that  the  groups  didn’t  have 
a  good  architecture  model  to  follow  and  had  to  create  one  from 
scratch,  explains  Dick  Watson,  chief  scientist  in  the  lab’s  com¬ 


putation  directorate  who  chaired  the  architecture  committee. 

Later,  the  committee  posted  the  proposed  standards  on  the 
lab’s  internal  Web  site  so  that  all  8,000  employees  could  provide 
feedback.  Dave  Cooper  or  one  of  the  committee  members 
responded  to  every  comment — e-mail  and  presentation  software 
were  hot  topics — and,  on  occasion,  made  changes  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  as  a  result.  For  instance,  feedback  from  the  lab’s  strong 
contingent  of  Macintosh  lovers  led  to  today’s  dual  Mac/PC  envi¬ 
ronment.  “People  really  like  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,” 
Cooper  observes.  A  month  before  the  plan  was  presented  to 
senior  management,  he  met  with  key  stakeholders  to  rally  sup¬ 
port.  The  entire  process  up  to  the  publication  of  the  final  report 
in  July  1998  took  14  months. 

While  Dave  Cooper  admits  the  process  was  slow,  he  says  the 
participatory  approach  was  the  only  way  the  project  would  fly 
at  the  lab.  The  directors  are  like  presidents  of  their  own  com¬ 
panies,  Cooper  sometimes  jokes  outside  the  office;  like  many 
of  the  people  who’ve  been  around  since  the  lab  was  building 
bombs  for  the  Cold  War,  they  don’t  like  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

A  Dash  of  Flexibility 

Even  with  ample  preparation,  organization  and  busi¬ 
ness  participation,  there  will  always  be  sticking  points 
about  architecture.  A  word  to  the  wise:  Choose  your  battles 
carefully.  “IT  gets  stuck  in  controlling  costs  related  to  hard¬ 
coded  standards,  but  users  will  learn  to  get  around  your  stan¬ 
dards,”  Toyota’s  Cooper  reflects.  She  says  this  often  occurs 
when  technology-savvy  employees  use  their  expense  budgets 
to  buy  software,  like  a  favorite  scheduling  system,  and  install 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  IT  department. 

During  the  process,  Cooper’s  job  as  CIO  was  to  sell  the  value 
proposition  to  the  business  in  terms  that  made  sense  to  them. 
For  one,  having  a  blueprint  for  IT  would  allow  the  world’s  fourth 
largest  automaker  to  respond  more  quickly  to  market  changes, 
such  as  e-commerce  initiatives  that  could  easily  be  bogged  down 
by  debates  over  which  platforms  and  tools  to  use.  “The  pri¬ 
mary  objective  is  to  head  off  a  compounding  factor  of  complexity 
and  spiraling  costs  across  the  organization,”  Cooper  says. 

But  she  also  understands  that  users  need  some  flexibility.  Fler 
department  introduced  a  standard  hardware  and  software  con¬ 


figuration  for  the  desktop,  but  users  can  still  request  add-on 
applications  like  desktop  publishing  or  marketing  software. 
Generally,  Cooper  says,  there  has  been  little  resistance  to  the  new 
standards,  but  she  attributes  this  in  part  to  Toyota’s  Japanese- 
style  culture  of  conformity  that  shows  up  even  in  America. 

Meanwhile,  over  at  the  lab,  Dave  Cooper  wrestles  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  buy  “aardvarks”  (his  term  for  nonstandard 
stuff).  Users  may  purchase  nonstandard  desktop  configurations 
(for  engineering,  administration  and  so  on),  but  they  will  pay 

higher  maintenance  costs  be¬ 
cause  these  configurations  are 
not  covered  under  the  master 
maintenance  contract.  “I’m  not 
a  policeman  here,”  he  says  mat- 
ter-of-factly.  “I’m  just  trying  to 
make  things  easier  for  everyone 
and  save  money  for  the  lab.” 

However,  not  all  standards 
are  negotiable — like  the  Eu- 
dora  e-mail  system  that  replaced  several  different  e-mail  pack¬ 
ages.  More  than  a  year  after  implementing  it,  Dave  Cooper  is 
still  fielding  gripes.  “I  was  not  a  popular  guy,  but  I’m  not 
against  making  these  decisions  if  it’s  right  for  the  lab,  and  this 
one  has  been.”  (For  more  on  Cooper’s  IT  strategy,  see  “Great 
Expectations,”  CIO  Section  1,  May  1, 1999.) 

Balancing  architectural  discipline  with  flexibility  is  more  a 
problem  with  deeper  roots  than  personal  preferences.  “It’s  all 
about  the  loss  of  control,”  Keast  remarks.  A  decision  last  year 
on  hardware  procurement  took  four  weeks  of  haggling  among 
the  divisional  CIOs. 

To  keep  tensions  at  bay,  Keast  and  his  team  will  standard¬ 
ize  only  in  areas  that  lower  costs,  provide  greater  efficiencies 
and/or  fuel  competitive  advantage.  For  instance,  the  company 
has  standardized  on  SAP  Financials  in  order  to  develop  the 
integrated  bill  for  customers.  In  others  areas,  like  desktop 
hardware,  Keast  doesn’t  see  the  value  of  sticking  with  one  ven¬ 
dor.  Choosing  two  or  three,  he  says,  minimizes  the  risk  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  a  single  company  and  maintains  pricing  leverage.  (For 
more  on  the  benefits  and  perils  of  standardizing  on  one  PC 
vendor,  see  “Going  Steady,”  CIO  Section  1,  July  15, 1999.) 

As  a  rule,  architecture  shouldn’t  be  so  rigid  that  it  slows  down 
projects  or  prevents  companies  from  capitalizing  on  new  tech¬ 
nologies  quickly.  For  instance,  Lawrence  Livermore’s  Cooper 
created  an  IT  group  called  Tech  Watch,  whose  members  keep 
track  of  emerging  technologies  for  possible  deployment. 

Voila!  A  Recipe  for  Consistency 

Creating  an  architecture  is  not  a  one-time  banquet,  but 
a  long-term  process  that  needs  constant  attention.  A 
good  way  to  ensure  that  people  take  architecture  seriously  is 
to  create  a  written  plan  outlining  the  goals,  standards  and  poli¬ 
cies — updated  annually,  at  the  least,  with  print  and  online  ver¬ 
sions.  These  documents  help  communicate  and  sell  the  plan 
to  senior  management  and  other  stakeholders,  and  they  can 
be  used  later  as  a  procurement  guide  or  to  help  IT  with  tech¬ 
nology  decisions  during  projects.  (For  further  discussion,  see 
“Put  It  in  Writing,”  Page  38.) 

But  a  document  won’t  guarantee  compliance,  much  less 
excitement,  for  architecture.  Keast  is  considering  a  bonus  and 


r  someone  decides  they  need  an  “aardvark " 

— or  nonstandard  equipment — they  can  go 
buy  it.  “Fm  not  a  policeman  here. " 

-DAVE  COOPER,  CIO,  LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 
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incentive  plan  for  the  IT  staff  related  to 
meeting  certain  standards  objectives. 

Carving  huge  architecture  projects  into 
manageable  chunks  is  another  way  to 
help  assimilate  big  change  in  the  cul¬ 
ture:  Cap  Gemini’s  Lapkin  suggests  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  single  pilot  project  in  a 
specific  division. 

Another  challenge  that  threatens  to 
bog  down  progress  in  enterprise  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  increasing  demand  by 
senior  management  for  ROI.  Analysts 
like  Cecere  believe  that  CIOs  are  going 
to  have  to  deliver  measurable  results 
for  architecture.  Unfortunately,  metrics 
for  doing  so  are  immature,  and  many 
large  companies  have  not  done  a  good 
job  of  tracking  IT  costs  across  the 
enterprise — which  makes  comparing  the  pre-  and  post-archi¬ 
tecture  worlds  tricky. 

A  more  realistic  task  is  to  measure  ROI  of  the  resulting  proj¬ 
ects.  Dave  Cooper  has  thrown  management  a  few  carrots:  an 
estimated  savings  of  $2  million  from  standardizing  and  central¬ 
izing  desktop  systems,  another  $2  million  through  volume  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  reduced  support  costs  by  standardizing  on 
Netscape’s  browser. 


Beyond  saving  money,  these  CIOs 
are  pointing  to  other,  less  tangible  ben¬ 
efits.  At  Toyota,  IT  is  finally  getting 
some  respect  after  Barbra  Cooper  made 
it  a  point  to  involve  the  business  in  her 
long-term  plans.  Nocket  was  thrilled  to 
learn  that  she  has  been  invited  to  sit  on 
Toyota’s  strategic  planning  committee 
and  says  the  word  architecture  has 
begun  to  show  up  on  the  company’s 
balanced  scorecard  reports. 

Keast  says  architecture  is  already 
making  a  difference  at  the  emerging 
energy  giant.  His  staff  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  project  that  allows  the  com¬ 
pany  to  aggregate  financial  risk  of  cus¬ 
tomers  across  business  lines.  Having 
the  standard  customer  ID  previously 
defined  eliminated  squabbling  between  the  business  units.  It’s 
these  small  wins  that  keep  Keast — and  the  business — intrigued 
about  architecture:  “Business  blows  hot  and  cold  on  this.  You 
have  to  keep  the  business  feeling  that  they’re  contributing  and 
you’re  bringing  them  some  value.”  HID 

Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
pschneider@cio.com. 


Architecture  No-Nos 

Trying  to  standardize 
everything 

Confusing  architecture  with 
another  technology  project 

Choosing  a  technologist  to  lead 
the  project 

Using  architecture  as  an  excuse 
to  always  say  no  to  new  requests 
from  the  business 

Making  financial  ROI  the  top  goal 
instead  of  driving  competitive 
advantage 
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was  an  unusual  start  of  a  board  meeting  for  the  Tuckahoe  YMCA  in  Richmond, 
Va.  A  roomful  of  Vietnamese,  Indian,  Cambodian  and  African-American 
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winding 


One  executive  in  particular  paid  close  attention.  Tom  Gmitter  was  riveted  by  the  ani- 

■ 

■ 

mated  face  of  a  12-year-old  girl  gleefully  singing  and  twirling  to  the  music.  Without  the 
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he  realized. 

-spoken  52-year-old  is  the  CIO  of  Cone  Mills  Corp.,  a  $730  million  global 
ufacturer  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Before  and  after  work,  in  between  family  com- 
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executive.  He  knew  that  if  you  get  wrapped  up  in  your  job 
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Remembering  how  tough  it  was,  ex-Marine  Mark  Mooney,  CTO 
of  Houghton  Mifflin,  helps  other  vets  make  the  transition  to  the 
private  sector. 


While  CIO  at  Universal  Leaf  Tobacco 
in  Richmond,  a  position  he  held  until  last 
May,  Gmitter  and  a  group  of  local  CIOs 
doled  out  IT  strategy  and  advice  to  the 
YMCA — which  helps  the  organization 
focus  on  more  pressing  matters,  like 
teaching  kids  how  to  swim  and  mentor¬ 
ing  teens.  He’s  already  signed  up  to  help 
the  Greensboro  YMCA  as  he  settles  into 
his  new  job  at  Cone  Mills.  He’s  not  the 
only  busy  executive  finding  a  few  hours 
a  month  to  help  the  local  community. 
Other  CIOs  of  major  corporations  are 
sharing  their  IT  and  business  expertise  to 
help  schools,  nonprofit  organizations 
and  local  governments  with  everything 
from  vendor  negotiation,  training  and 
recruiting  staff  to  setting  IT  policy  and 
improving  business  processes.  These  are 
skills  that  nonprofits  sorely  need  but  can 
ill  afford  to  pay  a  consultant,  contractor 
or  full-time  staff  to  accomplish. 

Experienced  volunteers  can  help  fill  this 
gap  and  provide  a  business  focus  that 
nonprofits  sometimes  lack — but  it’s  not  a 


one-way  street. 
CIOs  and  their  IT 
staff  are  discover¬ 
ing  a  few  hidden 
benefits  from  volun¬ 
teering:  They’re  developing  ties  with  other 
business  folks  in  their  communities,  hon¬ 
ing  skills  in  creative  problem-solving  and 
bringing  back  new  perspectives  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  their  full-time  jobs. 

Why  Volunteer? 

Like  any  small  business,  when  nonprof¬ 
its  grow  they  need  networks  to  link 
branch  offices  and  systems  to  keep  track 
of  members  and  donations — but  they 
often  haven’t  a  clue  where  to  begin. 
That’s  where  IT  experts  can  really  make 
a  difference.  Even  well-established 
national  organizations  like  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  that  can 
afford  a  dedicated  IT  staff  struggle  to 
meet  their  needs,  says  Daniel  Corey, 
director  of  exempts  consulting  for 
Grant  Thornton  LLP  in  Vienna,  Va. 
Nonprofits  have  an  especially  tough  time 
recruiting  and  retaining  good  help,  since 
pay  for  skilled  IT  professionals  is 
generally  less  in  nonprofits  than  in  the 
for-profit  world,  he  says. 


Want  to  volunteer  but 
don't  know  where  to 
begin f 


■  community  affairs  or  human 
resources  department  at 
your  own  company  is  usually  the  best 
place  to  turn  for  information  on  local 
volunteering  opportunities,  the  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  also  help  match  vol¬ 
unteers  to  IT  and  business  projects. 


Compumentor 


A  San  Francisco-based  IT  consult 
nization  for  schools  and  nonprc 

helps  match  volunteers  to  shor 

■ 

ects  in  California  and  arc 
States,  www.compumentor.t 


Support  Center  for  Nonprofit 


Management 


A  provider  of  training  and  cc . 

■  ■ 

vices  in  management  and  technolc 

' 

Northern  California  nonprc ' 
tions.  www.supportcenter.org 


A  national  nonprofit  organ 
local  chapters  in  42  states  | 
of  Columbia,  focusing  on  IT  st 
ing  and  technology-based  cur 
development  for  grades  K-1 


A  program  providing  free 
through  volunteers  to  cot 
nizations  worldwide. 


_.»d  professional  IT  orga 
good  resources, 
iwvvw.  united  way.  org 
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But  there  have  to  be  personal  rea¬ 
sons  for  becoming  a  volunteer:  for  many 
CIOs,  it  satisfies  a  need  for  new  relation¬ 
ships  or  cultural  exposure  they  can’t  get 
from  their  day  jobs.  Gmitter’s  passion  for 
volunteering  began  in  1978,  when  he 
helped  start  a  chapter  of  Crime  Solvers  in 
Virginia  Beach.  Years  later  in  Nashville, 
he  got  a  kick  out  of  teaching  a  business 
course  one  hour  a  week  to  a  bunch  of 
unruly  eighth-graders  through  Junior 
Achievement.  His  employer,  Rogers 
Group  Inc.,  a  highway  construction  com¬ 
pany,  flew  Gmitter  to  the  school  in  the 
company  helicopter  once  a  semester  so 
that  he  could  use  the  helicopter  as  a  prop 
for  a  class  on  career  planning.  “The  kids 
loved  it,”  he  laughs.  Such  experiences  are 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  structured,  con¬ 
servative  world  of  IT  where  he  has  spent 
the  balance  of  his  career. 

For  Mark  Mooney,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CTO  of  Boston-based  publish¬ 
ing  giant  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  volun¬ 
teering  is  a  way  to  help  others  avoid  the 
problems  he  encountered  early  in  his 
career.  When  Mooney  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1974,  he  was  disturbed 
that  Vietnam  vets  had  little  help  finding 
jobs  and  assimilating  back  into  society. 
“No  one  was  helping  with  the  transition,” 
Mooney  recalls.  Later,  the  young  colonel 
felt  the  sting  of  alienation  himself  when  he 
began  interviewing  for  private-sector  jobs 
after  eight  years  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


He  grimaces  when  recounting  the  time 
he  traveled  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  the  dead 
of  winter  for  an  interview  with  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  overdressed  in  a  new  suit  and 
lacking  a  proper  coat.  Unwittingly, 
Mooney’s  attire  sent  a  message  loud  and 
clear:  This  guy  is  unprepared  and  unsea¬ 
soned  to  enter  corporate  America. 

He  didn’t  get  the  job — but  the  hum¬ 
bling  experience  stayed  with  him.  He’s 
been  helping  other  military  personnel 
prepare  for  private-sector  job  interviews 
ever  since.  Mooney  is  part  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  group  of  military  reserve  officers 
who  assist  candidates  with  basic  issues 
like  resume  preparation,  networking, 
interviewing  and  salary  negotiation. 
“Military  types  don’t  know  the  rules 
of  engagement,”  Mooney  explains. 
“They’ll  wear  their  black  military  shoes 
with  a  suit.”  Mooney  estimates  he’s 
helped  50  military  personnel  find  high- 
tech  jobs  in  the  last  15  years. 

Supporting  Communities 

Bill  Friel  hates  being  in  the  spotlight,  and 
he  avoids  discussing  his  own  personal 
experiences  as  a  volunteer.  Yet  the  CIO 
of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  is  the  kind  of  person  who  jumps 
through  hoops  to  help  the  local  commu¬ 
nity.  On  the  urging  of  Prudential  CEO 
Arthur  Ryan,  in  1996  Friel  helped  start 
the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  Tech  Corps,  a 
national  nonprofit  organization  founded 


in  1995  by  former  Computerworld 
Publisher  Gary  Beach  (now  publisher 
of  CIO)  to  help  primary  and  secondary 
schools  integrate  technology  into  their 
curriculum.  Since  then,  he’s  gone  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

With  Friel  as  chairman,  Tech  Corps 
New  Jersey  is  now  working  with  300  of 
the  state’s  600  K-12  schools,  providing 
free  training  on  topics  like  Lotus  Notes 
and  Visual  Basic  to  the  schools’  tech¬ 
nology  coordinators  at  Prudential’s 
internal  IT  learning  lab. 

Steven  Kehayes,  director  of  technol¬ 
ogy  for  the  West  Orange  Public  Schools 
in  Essex  County,  can’t  say  enough  about 
how  much  the  learning  lab  has  helped 
his  four-person  staff:  “We  really  felt  this 
was  an  excellent  example  of  business 
partnerships  in  New  Jersey.”  Kehayes’ 
job  is  to  help  teachers  use  technology  in 
the  classroom,  and  provide  the  net¬ 
working  infrastructure  to  support  it. 

“Our  biggest  problem,  like  every 
other  school  district  in  the  U.S.,  is  a  lack 
of  funds,”  he  laments.  Kehayes  and  his 
staff  drop  by  the  lab  a  few  hours  a  week 
for  self-paced  training  in  topics  like 
Windows  NT — education  that  would 
have  been  too  costly  and  time-consum¬ 
ing  for  the  five  to  pursue  otherwise. 

Friel  also  has  a  knack  for  getting  edu¬ 
cators,  business  leaders,  Prudential 
employees  and  government  folks  on  the 
same  page  to  get  quick  results.  In  a  period 


Volunteer  activities  Chair  of 
the  Metropolitan  Minority 
Outreach  board,  a  program 
intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  field  by  teaming  up  vol¬ 
unteers  from  IT  departments 
at  3M  and  other  local  com- 


JAMES  E.  MONTAGUE  JR. 

Profession  Lead  analyst,  3M  Corp.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


pames  to  mentor  minority 
students  in  St.  Paul  junior 
high  and  high  schools. 
Montague  raises  funds  and 
advises  faculty,  but  also 
works  directly  with  students, 
helping  them  explore  career 
interests  and  prepare  for  col¬ 
lege,  culminating  with  an 
end-of-year  awards  ceremony 
for  graduating  seniors.  He's 
been  involved  for  nine  years. 


Reasons  for  volunteering 

Montague  grew  up  in  the 
Bronx  and  was  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family  to  graduate 
from  college.  He  feels  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  help  young  people: 
"If  you  think  you  have  arrived 
but  don't  want  to  help  some¬ 
one  else,  you  really  haven't 
arrived  at  all." 

Volunteer  perks  Watching 
kids  succeed.  His  favorite 
example  is  a  13-year-old 
Vietnamese  immigrant  he 


mentored  who  began  the 
school  year  with  no  direction 
or  confidence  and  little  sup¬ 
port  from  home.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  boy  had 
decided  to  pursue  a  career  in 
art,  his  passion,  with  a  back¬ 
up  plan  to  attend  college. 
"That  really  touched  me,"  he 
says.  "Without  that  thought 
pattern  we  don't  know  where 
he  would  have  wound  up." 
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SCOTT  NEICE 

Profession  Vice  president  and 
CIO  of  Metromedia  Restaurant 
Group,  (owner  of  Bennigan's 
and  Steak  &  Ale)  Plano,  Texas 

Volunteer  activities  Member  of 
the  planning  and  zoning  com¬ 
mission  in  his  hometown  of 

> 

Allen,  Texas.  Coaches  his  kids' 
sports  teams  as  time  allows. 

Reasons  for  volunteering 

Spending  time  with  his  kids,  and 
helping  shape  the  future  of  his 
community:  "I  don't  feel  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  without  doing 
these  other  things." 

Volunteer  perks  The  ability  to 
see  tangible  results  quickly — like 
helping  his  son's  soccer  team 
improve  over  the  three-month 
season.  "In  business,  we  work  on 
large  projects  and  often  don't 
see  the  benefits  for  years." 

Volunteer  drawbacks  Finding 
the  time  to  do  it.  Neice  works 
occasional  weekends  and  sched¬ 
ules  meetings  at  6:30  or  7  in  the 
morning  if  he's  got  a  volunteer 
commitment  at  the  other  end  of 
the  day.  Such  meetings  don't 
make  him  a  popular  person  at 
Metromedia,  but  the  company's 
strong  "family  culture"  helps,  he 
says:  "People  are  understand¬ 
ing." 

Other  challenges  Tuning  out 
the  stress  of  the  day  en  route  to 
volunteering. 


_ 


of  six  months,  a  Cisco  Networking 
Academy  program  was  established  in 
New  Jersey  to  educate  high  school  and 
college  students  on  networking  topics. 
In  the  last  two  years,  he’s  worked  with 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Department 
to  establish  21  Educational  Technology 
Training  Centers  that  deliver  technol¬ 
ogy  workshops  for  teachers  throughout 
the  state. 

Friel  spends  several  hours  a  month  on 
Tech  Corps  activities — on  top  of  a 
demanding  job  managing  eight  divi¬ 
sional  CIOs,  4,500  employees  world¬ 
wide  and  a  $1.2  billion  annual  budget. 
The  “power  of  people”  is  what  excites 
the  11 -year  Prudential  veteran.  His  goal? 
Ensure  that  kids  from  the  inner  city  to 
the  outer  suburbs  are  computer  and 
Internet  literate.  “What  they  need  is 
equal  access,”  he  pronounces  in  a  seri¬ 
ous,  no-nonsense  tone. 

Back  in  Richmond,  the  YMCA  CIO 
committee  is  busy  advising  the  Y  on  its 
upcoming  national  rollout  of  an  in- 
house-developed  ERP.  Since  1996, 
Gmitter  and  one  of  his  CIO  recruits, 
John  Rudin  of  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
have  helped  set  up  networks,  upgrade 
hardware,  implement  a  standard 
Microsoft  desktop  and  devise  new 
reporting  processes  for  fundraising — 
which  helped  the  Y  increase  its  contri¬ 
butions  by  34  percent  at  one  branch. 
“Every  dollar  I  can  help  the  Y  save  that 
it  can  spend  on  outreach  is  really 
rewarding,”  Gmitter  says. 

Rudin,  the  easygoing,  personable  CIO 
of  the  world’s  third-largest  aluminum 
producer  and  manufacturer  of  consumer 
goods  like  Reynolds  Wrap,  sees  the  gold 
in  the  mundane  problems  he  tackled  at 
the  Y.  “People  would  actually  talk  about 
taking  a  coffee  break  while  waiting  for 
a  response  [from  the  Y’s  sluggish 
AS/400],”  he  recalls.  With  help  from  a 
couple  of  his  staff  and  a  few  IBM  folks, 
Rudin  researched  current  and  future 
processing  demand,  resulting  in  an 
AS/400  upgrade  and  an  improvement 
from  20-second  to  one-second  response 
times.  Today  batch  jobs  that  used  to  run 
in  hours  take  minutes,  and  employees 
have  witnessed  significant  productivity 
increases  in  terms  of  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  time. 

Journey  Johnson,  CEO  of  the  Greater 
Richmond  YMCA,  likes  to  talk  about 
the  Y’s  many  community  programs  in 


Prudential  CIO  Bill  Friel  wants  city  and 


country  kids  alike  to  be  computer  literate 


Richmond  and  its  history  of  bringing 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  together. 
“Swimsuits  are  the  great  equalizer  of 
life,”  he  says,  with  a  jovial  Southern 
twang.  But  he  knows  that  technology  is 
critical  to  the  Y’s  long-term  plans,  and 
without  leaders  like  Rudin  and  Gmitter, 
he  figures,  the  organization  wouldn’t  have 
any  sort  of  IT  plan.  “Overall  we  have  an 
expanded  awareness  of  what  we  need  to 
be  doing — we’re  completing  our  Y2K 
project,  networking  all  our  branches  and 
we  have  more  accurate  data  reports  than 
ever  before.” 

Becoming  Better  CiOs 

Needless  to  say,  volunteering  can  be 
hard  work  for  unguaranteed  results. 
Mooney  squeezes  in  meetings  with  can¬ 
didates  over  lunch  or  by  phone  late  at 
night  after  getting  the  kids  to  bed,  and 
putting  in  a  12-  to  14-hour  day  at  the 
office.  Many  assignments  require  a  one- 
to  three-year  commitment,  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  your  station  in  life,  a  mere  five 
hours  a  month  could  tip  the  scales. 
Gmitter  spends  an  easy  20  hours  a 
month  volunteering — which  equates  to 
an  annual  donation  of  roughly  $17,000 
based  on  the  average  CIO  salary  of 
$146,000.  When  asked  how  he  finds  the 
time  to  volunteer,  Gmitter  shrugs:  “In 
my  case  it  was  simple,  I  just  made  every¬ 
thing  fit.” 
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helping  others  and  enriching  people’s 
lives,”  Rudin  says. 

For  Rudin,  the  challenges  of  volun¬ 
teering  are  helping  him  grow  profes¬ 
sionally  too.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  problems  at  the  YMCA  and 
the  Richmond  Commission  for  Re- 
Engineering  City  Government,  another 
group  he  advises,  often  parallel  those  at 
Reynolds  Metals.  Helping  the  YMCA 
resolve  its  PC  support  issues  by  moving 
to  desktop  standards  gave  Rudin  new 
insight  into  Reynolds’  out-of-control  IT 
environment.  Every  business  unit,  and 
sometimes  the  individual  plants,  have  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  for  common  processes  like 
order  entry  and  inventory  management: 
The  company  is  now  moving  to  a  single 
ERP  system.  “We  learned  the  importance 
of  having  a  good  plan  for  hardware  and 
software  and  setting  strategic  direction 
and  standards,”  he  says. 

At  the  commission,  where  he  advised 
the  city  on  management  restructuring,  a 
streamlined  procurement  process  and  a 
network  upgrade,  Rudin  got  the  chance 


to  learn  about  the  IT  needs  of  a  large  ser¬ 
vice  organization.  And  since  both  organi¬ 
zations  operate  by  broad  consensus-based 
decision  making,  he’s  polished  his  skills  in 
consensus-building  and  communicating 
proposals  to  a  diverse  group  of  people. 

Volunteering  also  gives  CIOs  the 
chance  to  network  with  colleagues  and 
other  businesses  in  the  community  and 
to  convey  a  good  image  of  their  company 
at  the  same  time.  Learning  how  other 
organizations  operate  is  useful  for  any 
executive  searching  for  best  practices, 
and  working  within  tight  budgets  in  the 
nonprofit  world  may  help  CIOs  better 
manage  their  own  IT  spending.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  it,  all  those  perks 
are  really  the  icing  on  the  cake.  If  you’ve 
got  the  energy  and  inclination,  giving  a 
bit  of  time — no  matter  how  small — is 
simply  the  right  thing  to  do.  EE1 

Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  is  cur¬ 
rently  not  a  volunteer  and  feels  a  tad 
guilty  about  it.  Regardless,  she  can  be 
reached  at  pschneider@cio.com. 
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Take  the  Money  and... 


What  would  you  do  with 
a  few  extra  million  dollars 

in  your  IT  budget f 


BY  DAVID  PEARSON 


T" £  MARTY  GARRISON  HAD  $5  MILLION  TO  PLAY  WITH,  HE’D  LAUNCH  A 
JlJL  television  network  with  no  content.  Put  the  digital  equipment  in  place,  line 
up  the  satellites,  configure  the  hardware  and  software.  And  take  a  whole  year  to 
do  it.  Only  then  would  he  let  the  creative  types  step  in  and  decide  what  form  of 
news,  sports  or  entertainment  the  network  would  place  before  millions  of  viewers. 

Garrison,  senior  vice  president  of  global  information  technology  for  Turner 
Broadcasting  System  Inc.,  says  his  employer  usually  gives  him  just  six  months  to 
set  up  a  television  network — and  that’s  only  after  it’s  identified  a  market  for  new 
content.  “It  would  be  nice  to  have  the  time  to  consider  what  technologies  make 
the  most  sense  without  being  under  the  gun,”  he  says.  In  other  words,  to  have  the 
media  company  view  technology  as  being  just  as  strategic  as  programming.  “If 
we  could  build  a  network  that’s  waiting  for  a  network,  we’d  be  able  to  move  very 
quickly  to  support  it  no  matter  where  it  went  once  it  was  up.” 

And  what  if  your  boss  tucked  an  extra  10  percent  of  your  budget  into  your 
palm — after  approving  all  you  asked  for — and  told  you  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
your  enterprise? 

That’s  the  hypothetical  situation  CIO  put  before  a  handful  of  IT  executives  rep¬ 
resenting  a  wide  range  of  industries  and  budget  sizes. 
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THOMAS  SCHWANINGER 

•  Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO  Aetna  International  Inc. 

(Division  of  Aetna  Inc,  Hartford,  Conn.) 

•  Business:  Insurance 

•  Windfall:  $10  MILLION 

•  Project:  Digital  business  team 

I’d  take  10  percent  and  add  it  to  my  IT  training  budget.  The 
idea  would  be  to  get  the  IT  folks  learning  and  using  more 
Internet-based  development  tools  and  methodologies  and 
getting  them  more  geared  for  the  future.  I’d  take  another  10 
percent  and  educate  our  business  managers  on  the  impact  of 
the  Internet.  I’d  take  another  10  percent  to  educate  and 
train  our  sales  force  and  our  agents.  We  have  thousands  of 
agents  around  the  world  who  are  dealing  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  one-on-one,  and  they  need  to  see  the  Internet  as 
another  digital  tool  rather  than  as  a  threat  to  their  liveli- 


can  help  advance  the  business  only  so  much  if  we  can’t  get 
good  at  maintaining  its  systems  and  speaking  its  language. 

I’d  like  to  send  more  of  my  people  on  sabbaticals.  Loan 
them  to  a  company  that’s  working  on  an  app  we  want  to 
implement.  We  send  them  there  for  three  months  or  so, 
then  put  them  in  charge  of  the  project  back  here  when  they 
return.  That  works  really  well  because  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  much  better  teacher  than  traditional  training.  The 
other  company  gets  some  extra  hands  and  we  get  experts 
in  return.  What  makes  this  expensive  is  you’re  paying  dou¬ 
ble — you  have  to  pay  the  staff  member  who’s  away  plus 
the  outsourcer  or  consultant  who  fills  her  position.  That’s 
$1  million. 

I  also  need  my  people  to  be  better  at  communication, 
especially  as  we  get  more  involved  in  e-commerce  and  other 
Web  initiatives.  Most  of  my  people  are  very  good  at  the 
technical  aspects  of  their  jobs,  but  quite  a  few  aren’t  so  good 


EVERY  so  often  you  have  to 


DESTROY  YOUR  COMPANY  to 
REINVENT  IT  for  the  future.  5  ? 

-John  Parady,  CIO,  CB  Richard  Ellis 


hood.  Giving  knowledge  directly  to  these  people  will  be 
more  important  than  mediating  that  knowledge  in  instances 
where  we  don’t  really  need  to. 

That  leaves  me  with  $7  million.  I’d  take  that  and  set  up 
an  advanced  digital  business  team,  and  focus  it  on  piloting, 
prototyping  and  studying  new  ways  of  doing  business  with 
new  technologies.  I’d  invite  20  percent  technical  people,  20 
percent  from  sales  and  marketing,  and  another  20  percent 
assorted  other  business  people.  The  rest  would  be  from 
outside  the  company  and  the  industry. 

The  mission  of  the  group  would  be  to  try  things  outside  of 
what  we  normally  do.  We’re  already  doing  a  lot  of  Internet- 
based  enablement  of  our  existing  business  models.  But  I’d 
see  this  group  as  taking  that  further  and  getting  organiza¬ 
tional  knowledge  through  experience.  The  emphasis  would 
be  on  building  things  with  the  recognition  that  a  lot  of  it 
probably  won’t  be  used  as  conceived. 

Questions  of  ROI  are  the  wrong  ones  to  ask  at  this  time. 
The  point  is,  the  collective  experience  and  learning  what 
we  can  get  for  the  organization  will  have  tremendous  pay¬ 
off  in  the  future. 


NIEL  NICKOLAISEN 

•  CIO  and  Executive  Vice  President  Franklin  Covey  Co.  (Salt 
Lake  City) 

•  Business:  Leadership  and  time-management  products  and 
seminars 

•  Windfall:  $2  MILLION 

•  Project:  IT  sabbaticals 

I’d  train  my  staff  on  how  to  be  better  business  people  and 
better  technicians.  This  is  a  strategic  imperative,  because  we 


at  communicating  what  they’re  doing  to  the  business.  This 
breeds  mistrust;  it  causes  the  business  to  go  out  and  select  its 
own  solutions,  then  come  to  me  asking  if  we  can  implement 
what  it  has  selected.  With  a  million  dollars  I  could  find  some 
way  to  teach  and  motivate  my  people  to  earn  respect  as 
partners  in  the  business  rather  than  as  servicepersons. 

JERRY  HANLEY 

•  Vice  Provost  and  CIO  for  Information  Technology  California 

Polytechnic  State  University  (San  Luis  Obispo) 

•  Business:  Education 

•  Windfall:  $1  MILLION 

•  Project:  Research  and  development 

I’m  committed  to  innovation,  so  I’d  want  to  dedicate  a  sig¬ 
nificant  portion  to  research  and  development.  My  belief  is 
that  we  always  have  to  have  some  innovation  projects  on 
the  drawing  board.  The  focus  would  be  on  innovating  new 
traffic  patterns  for  our  product,  which  is  knowledge. 

Second,  we  need  to  be  driving  everything  into  the  hands 
of  the  user.  We  need  to  give  our  help  desk  a  much  more 
robust  set  of  expert  systems  and  tools  to  help  both  users 
and  technicians  troubleshoot  problems  quickly. 

Third,  I  believe  in  a  service  model  that’s  built  around  98 
and  2 — 98  percent  of  all  transactions  must  be  completed  by 
the  originator  (customer)  and  just  2  percent  by  the  pro¬ 
vider.  The  investment  there  would  be  in  understanding  the 
metrics  and  the  business  rules  to  complete  transactions.  We 
have  to  understand  the  metrics  and  the  drivers  and  the 
ways  to  shift  that  completion  rate  toward  98  and  2. 

I  believe  that  all  good  strategies  flow  from  sound  tactics, 
and  all  good  tactics  flow  from  sound  strategy.  To  me, 
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Detailed  information  about  general 
sessions,  business  briefings,  sched¬ 
uled  meals  and  activities  throughout 
the  conference. 

Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our  Corporate 
Hosts,  an  exclusive  group  of  innova¬ 
tive  and  visionary  companies,  will  dis¬ 
play  a  wide  array  of  solutions  and 
services  that  address  your  strategic 
and  operational  IT  needs. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  our  Companion  Pro¬ 
gram  includes  all  scheduled  meals, 
receptions,  entertainment,  a  special 
companion  exercise  class  followed  by 
companion  breakfast,  and  planned 
companion  activities  during  confer¬ 
ence  hours.  Companions  may  also 
attend  the  Arthur  R.  Miller  and  Don 
Tapscott  keynote  presentations  with 
our  compliments. The  Companion 
Program  does  not  include  conference 
session  attendance  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  keynote  presentations), 
or  participation  in  Sunday's  golf 
tournament. 


IT  and  business  executives  are  increasingly  re-evaluating  their  abilities  to  com¬ 
pete  alone  in  the  next  century.  The  irreversible  globalization  of  markets,  swift 
technology  advancements,  and  new  market  opportunities  are  expanding  the  gap 
between  what  an  organization  may  want  to  achieve  and  what  it  is  able  to  real¬ 
istically  achieve  on  its  own. 

Partnerships  allow  organizations  to: 

■  extend  the  enterprise  and  maximize  strategic  advantage 
■  reduce  costs  and  increase  shareholder  value 
■  gain  reciprocal  knowledge  and  enhanced  capabilities 
■  prevent  long-term  obsolescence 

Join  your  peers  at  the  century’s  last  CIO  Perspectives®  conference,  Anatomy  of  IT 
Partnerships:  Exploring  the  Heart  of  the  Enterprise,  October  3-6,  1 999  at  the 

Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  in  Orlando  to  examine  how  organizations  increasingly  use 
unique  internal  and  external  strategic  partnerships  to  strengthen  their  market  pres¬ 
ence  and  competitive  advantage. 

Our  Wednesday  keynote  presenter,  Don  Tapscott,  author  of  Blueprint  to  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Economy:  Creating  Wealth  in  the  Era  of  E-Business,  is  leading  two  research  initia¬ 
tives:  the  first  on  governance  and  the  changing  role  of  governments  in  the  future, 
and  the  second  on  what  the  opportunities  in  e-commerce  really  mean  for  business 
strategists  and  the  enterprise.  Tuesday  keynote  presenter,  Arthur  Miller,  highly  respect¬ 
ed  Harvard  law  professor  and  copyright  expert,  offers  insight  into  the  legal  com¬ 
plexities  of  intellectual  property  that  executives  must  consider  in  partnership  agree¬ 
ments.  Featured  presenter,  B.  Joseph  Pine  II,  co-author  of  The  Experience  Economy: 
Work  Is  Theatre  &  Every  Business  a  Stage,  discusses  the  new  economic  era  in  which 
businesses  create  authentic,  memorable  events  to  encourage  future  sustainable  growth. 
He  candidly  discusses  how  CIOs  can  deliver  ultimate  experiences  within  their  organ¬ 
izations  and  to  their  customers. 

General  Session  presenters  include  Rock  Regan,  CIO  of  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
Roger  Ham,  CIO  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department;  Tom  Hanigan,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  Inc.;  Mike  Hughes,  CIO  of  Thomas  Cook 
Travel;  Joyce  Wrenn,  CIO  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  James  Schmidt,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  ofTechnology  Services  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Omaha;  and  Robert  Sweeney, 
executive  director  of  the  Applied  Information  Management  Institute. 

Participants  also  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  executives  of  our  Corporate 
Host  companies  during  a  series  of  business  briefing  sessions.  Please  take  a  few 
moments  to  turn  the  page  and  view  the  complete  agenda. 

To  enroll,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/ 
conferences  or  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back  of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720;  or  call  our  conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 


Enrollment  Form 

Register  using  our  online  enrollment 
form  at  www.cio.com/conferences; 
complete  the  form  on  the  back  of  the 
brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720; 
or  call  our  conference  hotline  at 
800  366-0246. 


Register  now  .  .  .  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  important  and  exciting  event. 
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IT  TAKES  TWO 


IT  Takes  Two 

One  is  the  deadliest  number  business  ever  knew.  That’s  never  been  more  true 
than  right  now.  by  david  pearson 


Here’s  a  little-known  historical  tidbit  to  chew  on:  It  was 
Herbert  Hoover  who  inserted  the  phrase  “rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism”  into  the  national  lexicon.  He  uttered  the  words 
in  a  1928  campaign  speech  while  paying  homage  to  those 
Americans  “whose  stamina  and  character  and  fearless  assertion  of 
rights  led  them  to  make  their  own  way  in  life.” 


Hoover  won  the  election  and,  the  next  year,  the  stock 
market  collapsed  and  the  nation  plunged  headlong  into 
the  Great  Depression. 


“Forget  about  ‘quality’  and  ‘re-engi¬ 
neering’  and  ‘effective  use  of  infor¬ 
mation,”’  says  Don  Tapseott,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Alliance  for  Converging 
Technologies  in  Toronto  and  author 
of  several  bestsellers,  including  Blue¬ 
print  to  the  Digital  Economy:  Creat¬ 
ing  Wealth  in  the  Era  of  E-Business. 
“The  key  to  competitiveness  right 
now  is  business-model  innovation,  and  the  new  models 
that  work  are  partnerships.  And  they’re  whole  new  class¬ 
es  of  partnerships  —  they  make  our  old  views  of  part¬ 
nerships  look  quaint.” 


"Partnerships  will  be  the  foundation  for  the 
design,  production,  marketing,  sales  and 
support  of  products  and  services." 


to  exploit  the  Internet  to  enable  new  models  of  the  firm, 
says  Tapseott. 


None  of  this  can  take  place,  however,  if  decision  makers 
within  individual  enterprises  refuse  to  share  knowledge 
with  their  partners  inside  and  out.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  that’s  a  definite  potential  scenario  in  many 


Today,  70  years  removed  from  the  worst  economic  blight 
the  country  has  known,  it  would  be  foolish  to  value 
untethered  autonomy  over  collective  might.  In  these 
times,  partnering  isn’t  just  a  contingency  option.  It’s 
often  the  differentiating  factor  between  those  who  suc¬ 
ceed  and  those  who  succumb.  The  hard  part  at  this 
moment  is  that  the  very  parameters  defining  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  partnership  are  up  for  grabs. 


Tapseott,  keynote  speaker  at  the  fall  CIO  Perspectives  con¬ 
ference,  Anatomy  of  IT  Partnerships:  Exploring  the  Heart 
of  the  Enterprise,  has  been  studying  the  Internet  strate¬ 
gies  of  120  new,  partnership-based  businesses.  By  early 
October,  he’ll  have  insights  to  share  from  that  research. 


“We’ve  been  talking  about  partnerships  forever,  but  what 
we’re  seeing  now  is  completely  different,”  he  says.  “For 
example,  in  the  future  manufacturing  companies  won’t 
make  things,  partnerships  will.  Partnerships  will  be  the 
foundation  for  the  design,  production,  marketing,  sales 
and  support  of  products  and  services.  ”  What  will  be  the 
IT  executive’s  role  in  the  new  models?  Innovating  ways 


IT  TAKES  TWO 


enterprises  struggling  to  get  new  partnerships  up  and 
running.  “People  have  historically  been  very  proprietary 
about  what  they  do.  They’re  reluctant  to  give  away  what 
they  see  as  their  base  of  power,’’  says  Jim  Wetherbe,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Federal  Express 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Memphis  and  returning 
CIO  Perspectives  conference  moderator  for  the  14th  time. 
“The  question  for  them  is,  who  are 
you  trying  to  make  powerful  — 
your  company  or  yourself?” 


finer  points  of  partnering  with  folks  inside  and  outside 
the  organization.  The  LAPD  recognized  it  would  need 
friends  in  high  places  if  it  were  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
several  highly  publicized  snafus,  and  came  up  with  some 
creative  approaches  to  win  them  over  as  partners. 

First  the  department  raised  $  1 5  million  in  contributions 


Wetherbeik  as  a  few  ideas  for  IT 
fives  who  find  themselves  in 
le  ticklish  position  of  having  to 
coax  business-side  colleagues  into  sharing  intelligence. 
“Certainly  the  exhortation  to  share  information  has  to 
come  from  the  CEO,  president  or  someone  else  who  has 
the  authority  to  say,  ‘This  information  doesn’t  belong  to 
you;  it  belongs  to  the  company,”’  says  Wetherbe.  “But 
few  CIOs  recognize  how  aggressive  they  need  to  be  to 
support  that  imperative  and  make  sure  it  gets  done.” 

Of  course,  there’s  a  counterbalancing  danger  in  being 
too  willing  and  eager  to  open  the  information  pipelines 

—  and  some  of  the  gravest  peril  lies  in  the  uncharted 
legal  waters  of  inter-organizational  partnerships.  “It’s 
critical  in  entering  partnerships  that  there  be  the  clear¬ 
est  understanding  as  to  who  has  the  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  rights  in  whatever  is  produced  by  a  joint  venture,” 
cautions  Arthur  Miller,  Esq.,  the  Harvard  law  professor 
best-known  for  his  national  television  commentary  on 
complex  court  cases.  “It’s  not  only  a  matter  of  sorting 
out  who  will  have  the  right  to  reproduce  what,  but  also 
dealing  with  issues  raised  by  licensing  and  creating  new 
derivatives  from  the  shared  information.” 

Matters  that  were  never  part  of  a  partnership  in  the  past 

—  or  never  very  important  to  it  —  now  may  prove  to  be 
the  real  economic  core  of  a  relationship,  says  Miller.  “I’ve 
seen  lots  of  instances  in  which  the  failure  to  clarify  joint 
interests  has  proven  very  damaging,”  he  adds. 

That’s  not  to  say  fear  of  legal  exposure  ought  to 
make  anyone  partnership-shy.  Indeed,  on 
the  bright  side  of  the  law,  Roger  Ham  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  — 
not  only  its  CIO,  but  also  a 
commanding  officer  —  has 
learned  a  few  things  about  the 


"You  have  to  develop  relationships,  let  everyone 
have  their  say,  and  make  partners  out  of  people  who 
mistrust  your  motives." 


from  corporations  and  private  individuals  for  technolo¬ 
gy.  Then  they  set  about  finding  ways  to  stretch  their 
windfall  budget.  For  example,  a  vendor  that  helped  set 
up  automated,  camera-based  ticketing  for  cars  that  run 
red  lights  shared  the  expense  of  the  implementation  — 
and  they’ll  share  in  its  fruits  by  taking  a  percentage  of 
the  revenues  it  produces. 

“You  can  have  a  cop  on  every  corner  and  crime  will  still 
take  place,”  says  Ham.  “Technology  helps  us  get  the  job 
done  in  a  much  more-cost  effective  way  than  just  put¬ 
ting  more  officers  on  the  streets.  Partnering  with  the 
community  in  myriad  ways  means  we  can  make  the  city 
a  safer  place  to  live  and  a  better  place  to  do  business.” 

Half  a  country  away,  IT  leaders  in  metropolitan  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  have  found  partnering  indispensable  to  the 
health  of  their  technology  infrastructure.  Specifically, 
they  recognized  seven  years  ago  that  the  staffing  short¬ 
age  had  become  so  dire  that  it  was  a  matter  of  join  togeth¬ 
er  or  die.  Today  Nebraska  has  a  dynamic  set  of  programs 
comprising  everything  from  applied  research  to  a  boom¬ 
ing  IT  curriculum  in  area  high  schools.  “We’re  totally 
apolitical,  and  we’re  united  in  our  desire  to  keep  this  area 
in  the  thick  of  things,  technology- wise,”  explains  Bob 
Sweeney,  executive  director  of  the  Applied  Information 
Management  Institute,  the  organizing  body  behind  the 
effort.  “That  allows  us  to  enable  our 
business,  academic  and  government 
communities  to  come  together  in  a 
non-threatening  way  and  work  on 
problems  that  we  all  have,  but 
that  no  individual  entity  could 
solve  on  its  own.”  Sweeney 
will  be  joined  onstage  in 


IT  TAKES  TWO 


Orlando  by  two  active  AIM  members,  Joyce  Wrenn,  CIO 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Jim  Schmidt,  senior 
vice  president  of  Technology  Services  at  the  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Omaha. 

The  Nebraska  students  getting  a  taste  of  technology  would 
appreciate  the  :  message  B.  Joseph  Pine  il  has  lately  been 
spreading.  Co-author  of  The  Experience  Economy:  Work 
is  Theatre  &  Every  Business  a  Stage,  Pine  says  that,  as  the 
agricultural  age  gave  way  to  the  industrial  age 
earlier  this  century,  the  service  economy 
is  now  moving  past  peak  and  giving 
way  to  a  new  era.  “Were  moving 
to  an  economy  of  experiences 
—  memorable  events  that 
engage  each  customer  in  an 
inherently  personal  way,”  he 
says.  “IT’s  role  will  be  to  partner 
with  business  so  it  can  stage  the  experi¬ 
ences  the  customer  will  demand.” 

Asked  how  at  Orlando  this  fall  he 
might  convince  an  audience  of  skep¬ 
tics  of  the  certainty  of  such  a  prog¬ 
nostication,  Pine  says  he  believes  the 
underlying  framework  of  his  pres¬ 
entation  will  bear  out  its  gravity. 

“We’ve  already  seen  one  epochal  shift 
in  our  lifetime,”  he  says.  “Twenty 
years  ago  people  mourned  the  ‘hol¬ 
lowing  out’  of  our  manufacturing 
base,  crying  that  doomsday  had 
arrived.  Well,  manufacturing  is  now 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product,  and  the  Internet 
is  the  greatest  force  of  commoditi¬ 
zation  ever  —  for  both  goods  and 
services.  This  is  no  fad;  it’s  another 
epochal  shift.” 

Gregg  "Rock"  Regan  knows  a  thing 
or  two  about  seismic  events,  the 
chaotic  effects  they  spawn  and  the 
importance  of  strong  partnerships  in 
weathering  them.  CIO  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  he’s  had  to  live  up 
to  his  nickname  as  he’s  endeavored 
to  outsource  the  entire  IT  operation 
of  that  state’s  government.  First  he 


was  buffeted  at  every  turn  by  unions,  the  media,  legisla¬ 
tors,  vendors  and  employees.  Then  he  could  only  watch 
as  the  initiative  went  belly-up.  By  the  time  the  ordeal  had 
ended,  he  had  learned  some  hard  lessons  about  partner¬ 
ing.  “When  consesus  counts,  innovation  is  not  always 
rewarded,”  he  says.  “You  have  to  develop  relationships, 
let  everyone  have  their  say,  and  make  partners  out  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  mistrust  your  motives.  After  all,  if  you  don’t  have 
buy-in,  you  don’t  have  real  partners.” 


And  if  you  don’t  have  strong  partnerships 
of  the  contemporary  kind  —  bold, 
dynamic  and  innovative  alliances  that 
make  your  enterprise  far  greater  than  the 
sum  of  all  its  parts  —  you  don’t  have  a 
future. 

Senior  writer  David  Pearson  may  he 
reached  at  dpearson@cio.com. 

Digital  Dynamos 

In  the  new  economy,  partnerships  will  prevail 


From  Don  Tapscott's  latest  book,  "Blueprint  to  the  Digital 
Economy:  Creating  Wealth  in  the  Era  of  E-Business":  A  clear 
framework  and  strict  regimentation  worked  on  many 
battlefields  and  marketplaces  of  the  past.The  role  of  the 
overarching  infrastructure  of  the  firm  or  army  was  clear  and 
indivisible. 


But  today,  as  Riel  Miller,  a  collaborator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Converging  Technologies,  puts  it: 

"The  Net  changes  what  is  possible.  It  opens  up  new  horizons  for  what  is  eco¬ 
nomically  and  practically  feasible.The  costs  of  information  and  coordination 
are  dropping.  More  than  ever  we  are  in  a  position  to  create  wealth  by 
adding  knowledge  to  each  product  at  each  step." 

So  how  are  these  developments  changing  the  nature  of  the  firm?  What  are 
the  new  concepts  to  be  implemented  for  success  in  the  new  economy? 

Most  important  is  the  concept  of  community  —  much  touted  but  little 
understood.  Relationships,  both  business-to-business  and  business-to-con- 
sumer  —  are  key  as  firms  learn  to  co-evolve  in  online  business  communities. 

Driven  by  the  need  to  reduce  supply-chain  costs  and  respond  more  quickly 
to  end-user  demands,  communities  of  companies  are  using  networks  to 
trade  with  one  another  and  create  products  or  services  that  draw  on  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  many  players.  Digitally  savvy  firms  in  every  industry  are  beginning  to 
use  this  model  to  establish  the  conditions  for  value  creation  and  dominance. 

Every  attendee  will  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  Tapscott's  latest  work. 
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SUNDAY,  October  3 


11:30  a.m. 

The  Leaderboard  Classic 
Golf  Tounament 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems  and 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 

3  p.m.  —6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  —9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and  Registra¬ 
tion 


9  p.m.  —  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


MONDAY,  October  4 


7:30  a.m.  —  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  —9  a. m. 

Welcome,  Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

CIO  magazine 

The  KnowPulse  (“Knowledge”)  poll, 
an  ongoing  opinion  poll  conducted 
by  CIO  magazine,  captures  IT  and 
business  executives’  perspectives  on 
current  topics  in  the  news.  Past  polls 
have  been  covered  by  CIO  magazine, 
as  well  as  other  prestigious  media 
organizations,  including  CNN, 
Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 


9  a.m.  -  9:45  a. m. 

Interorganizational  Partnering: 
Competitive  Advantage  Through 
Information  Sharing 


Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Professor 

University  of  Minnesota 

Federal  Express  Professor 

University  of  Memphis 


Conference  Moderator 

Since  the  possession  of  information 
denotes  power,  interorganizational 
information  sharing  has  traditionally 
been  problematic.  However,  organi¬ 
zations  are  learning  that  enormous 
cost-reducing  competitive  advantage 
is  available  when  they  partner  in  ways 
that  allow  them  to  share  their  infor¬ 
mation  resources. 

In  this  session,  Wetherbe  will  pro¬ 
vide  colorful  and  dramatic  examples 
of  how  competitive  advantage  can  be 
gained  through  information  sharing. 


9:45  a.m.  —  10:45  a.  m. 

Partners  in  Travel 

Mike  Hughes 

CIO 

Thomas  Cook  Travel 

Thomas  Cook  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  travel  and  financial  services 
companies,  and  its  Global  Traveler 
Services  business  handles  the  needs  of 
travelers  anywhere  in  the  world,  24 
hours  a  day.  With  a  single  call,  cus¬ 
tomers  gain  access  to  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services  that  include  hotel, 
plane  and  car  reservations;  emergency 


cash  within  ten  minutes;  translation 
and  courier  services;  and  medical  and 
legal  assistance  worldwide.  This  global 
call  center  handles  thousands  of  calls 
per  day  in  more  than  30  languages. 
Hughes  shares  the  planning,  analysis 
and  implementation  of  this  world- 
class  call  center  and  its  unique  busi- 
ness-to-business  role. 

10:45  a.m.  —  11:15  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11:15  a.m.  —  12:30 p.m. 

Omaha  AIMs  High:  A  Model 
Business/Education  Partnership 

Jim  Schmidt 

Senior  Vice  President 
Technology  Services  Division 

First  National  Bank  of 
Omaha 

MpT Robert  Sweeney 

Applied  Information  Man- 
if  v  i§  agement  Institute  (AIM) 

Joyce  Wrenn 

CIO  and  Vice  President  of 
Information  Technologies 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 

The  AIM  Institute  was  created  in 
1992  as  a  non-profit  membership 
organization  composed  of  corporate, 
academic,  and  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  members  to  support  Omaha 
and  Nebraska’s  IT-related  business 
growth.  Over  the  past  seven  years, 
AIM  has  focused  on  secondary  and 
post-secondary  IT  curriculum,  con¬ 
tinuing  education,  research  and  labor 
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availability  within  the  state. 

Wrenn  and  Schmidt  discuss  how 
their  partnerships  with  AIM  member 
organizations  have  helped  to  bridge 
the  critical  IT  communications  and 
skills  needs  within  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 


.  m.  —  4:50  p.  m. 

Business  Briefings 

:30  p.m.  —  7  p.  m. 

Reception 

Gather  to  share  today’s  experiences 
with  each  other  and  our  Corporate 
Hosts. 


12:30  p.m.  —  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  —  2:45  p.m. 

Welcome  to  the  Experience  Economy: 
Strategies  for  the  Next  Era  of  Business 

HB.  Joseph  Pine  II 

Co-author 

The  Experience  Economy: 
Work  Is  Theatre  &  Every 
Business  a  Stage 

The  service  economy  of  the 
m.-Mi  last  30  years  is  about  to  be 


IfpAlWJ  superseded  by  an  experi- 

'  ‘  I  ence”  economy  in  which 

businesses  distinguish  themselves  by 
orchestrating  authentic,  compelling 
and  memorable  experiences.  By  look¬ 
ing  beyond  traditional  business  mod¬ 
els,  Pine  provides  a  blueprint  for  a 
new  economic  era  to  encourage 
future  sustainable  growth  in  organiza¬ 
tions  that  engage  clients  in  inherently 
personal  ways.  Pine  offers  a  creative, 
highly  original  and  eminently  practi¬ 
cal  strategy  for  CIOs  to  script  and 
stage  the  experiences  that  will  trans¬ 
form  the  value  of  what  they  produce 
by  delivering  ultimate  experiences 
within  their  organizations  and  for 
their  customers. 


2:45  p.m.  —3:35  p.m. 
Business  Briefings 


7  p.m.  —  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


TUESDAY,  October  5 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8:30  a.m.  —  9:30  a.m. 

Private-Public  Partnerships: 
Are  They  Really  Possible? 


Rock  Regan 

CIO 

State  of  Connecticut 


In  an  effort  to  significantly  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  its  government 
services,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
embarked  on  a  unique  IT  outsourc¬ 
ing  initiative  to  turn  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  entire  IT  operations  to 
a  private  vendor.  Although  contract 
negotiations  were  eventually  termi¬ 
nated  and  the  state  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  modernization  in- 
house,  Regan  was  able  set  a  precedent 
in  exploring  external  partnerships  for 
other  states  to  follow.  He  will  discuss 
the  state’s  negotiations  with  employ¬ 
ees,  unions,  legislators,  media,  ven¬ 
dors  and  citizens,  while  addressing 
lessons  learned  for  other  public  and 
private  sector  CIOs. 


9:30  a.m.  —  10:15  a.m. 

Creating  a  New  Agricultural 
Enterprise:The  DuPont/Pioneer 
Hi-Bred  Story 

a  Thomas  Hanigan 

CIO 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred 
International 

DuPont,  the  world’s  16th  largest 
U.S.  industrial/service  provider  and 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred,  the  world’s  largest 
seed  manufacturer  are  committed  to 
improving  life  all  over  the  world. 
These  two  research  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  giants  have  announced  their 
impending  merger,  promising  more 
efficient  research  and  development 
and  innovative  products  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life.  Developing  a  plan 
to  merge  cultures  has  proved  to  be  a 
significant  IT  challenge. 

How  do  you  merge  diverse  tech¬ 
nology  organizations  that  differ  in 
their  core  competencies?  DuPont 
relies  heavily  on  external  partnerships 
and  has  a  decentralized  approach 
while  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  has  a  recog¬ 
nized  centralized  management  style 
and  in-house  information  technology 
architecture.  Each  has  realized  success 
in  its  approach  and  implementation 
of  technology  and  information  man¬ 
agement.  Hanigan  discusses  how  this 
partnership  and  the  blending  of  each 
company’s  core  competencies  and 
management  styles  are  being  carefully 
calculated  and  considered.  He  identi¬ 
fies  the  steps  taken  in  examining, 
testing  and  re-inventing  each  compa¬ 
ny’s  individual  partnerships. 


10:15  a.m.  —  10:45  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


10:45  a.m.  -  noon 

IT  Partnerships  —  The  Heart  of 
Life  on  the  Beat 

Roger  W.  Ham 

CIO 

Los  Angeles  Police 
Department 

As  the  world’s  twelfth  largest  econo¬ 
my  with  over  1 5  million  residents, 

Los  Angeles  is  at  the  forefront  of 
media  and  entertainment  access,  man¬ 
ufacturing  innovation,  scientific 
advancement,  academic  research  and 
technological  advancement.  With  its 
goal  to  reduce  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime  in  this  thriving  metropolis,  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
(LAPD)  has  made  significant  changes 
to  redefine  itself  as  a  safer  and  more 
attractive  location  to  do  business.  The 
department  has  developed  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  coherent  and  coordinated 
approach  to  providing  police  and 
security  services,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  community  policing. 
Partnerships  with  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies,  technology  corpora¬ 
tions,  universities  and  community 
advisory  boards  have  created  opportu¬ 
nities  for  funding  support  of  major 
technology  initiatives.  Ham  discusses 
how  these  alliances  have  reduced 
crime  in  the  area  to  a  level  lower  than 
the  state  average. 

Question  and  Answer  with  Roger 
Ham  Moderated  by  Arthur  Miller 

Noon  -  1  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1  p.m.  —  1:50  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 


2  p.m.  —  2:50  p.m. 
Business  Briefings 

3  p.m.  —  3:50  p.m. 
Business  Briefings 

3:50  p.m.  —4:15  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 


Arthur  R.  Miller 
Professor  of  Law 

Harvard  Law  School 


Todays  CIO  must  know  the  basics 
about  intellectual  property  law  in 
order  to  ensure  that  his/her  organiza¬ 
tion  does  not  engage  in  acts  of  copy¬ 
right  or  patent  infringement  or  jeop¬ 
ardize  important  information  property 
rights.  Copyright  law  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  by  modern  tech¬ 
nology  into  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  important  areas  of  contemporary 
law.  In  the  last  two  decades,  copyright 
protection  has  been  recognized  in  soft¬ 
ware,  databases  and  computer-generat¬ 
ed  works.  These  forms  of  expressive 
information  are  now  among  the  most 
valuable  of  corporate  assets  —  making 
their  protection  and  the  avoidance  of 
their  infringement  absolutely  critical. 
What  are  the  basic  rules  that  ensure 
maximum  protection  is  secured  and 
the  risks  of  infringement  minimized? 
Miller  discusses  the  guidelines  for 
these  objectives,  as  well  as  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  Internet  communication  to 
assure  that  corporate  copyrights  are 
protected  and  infringement  avoided. 


5:30 p.m.  -  7 p. m. 

Reception  with  Arthur  Miller 


8:30  a.m.  —  10:30  a.m. 

E-Business  Communities 
and  the  Creation  of  Wealth 


BLUEPRINT 


DIGITAL 


ECONOMY 


Don  Tapscott 

Chairman 

The  Alliance  for  Converging 
Technologies 

Author,  Blueprint  to  the 
Digital  Economy:  Creating 
Wealth  in  the  Era  of 
E-Business 

The  key  to  competitiveness 
in  the  digital  economy  is  business 
model  innovation.  New  models  are 
emerging  that  are  about  as  different 
from  the  integrated,  industrial  age 
corporation  as  they  were  from  the 
feudal  craft  shop  of  the  prior  agrarian 
economy.  The  traditional  organization 
is  being  usurped  by  e-business  com¬ 
munities  —  the  emerging  model  for 
wealth  creation  and  successful  com¬ 
merce.  Digitally  savvy  organizations  in 
every  industry  are  changing  business 
models  to  establish  the  conditions  for 
value  creation  and  dominance.  Mar¬ 
keting,  advertising  and  the  creation  of 
brands  are  all  turned  upside-down  in 
this  new  world.  Tapscott  describes  the 
different  types  of  e-business  commu¬ 
nities  —  open  markets,  aggregators, 
value  chains  and  alliances  —  with 
examples  of  business  strategy  changes 
and  the  role  of  the  IT  executive  in 
achieving  transformation. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  6 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8:15  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

KnowPulseSM  Results 


Abbie  Lundberg 

Editor  in  Chief 

CIO  magazine 


Lundberg  will  present  the  results  of 
Monday  morning’s  poll. 


10:30  a.m.  —  11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11  a.m.  —  11:30  a.m. 

Question  &  Answer  Session  with 
Don  Tapscott 

11:30a.m.  -  11:45  a.m. 

Closing  Remarks 
Jim  Wetherbe 
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Business  Briefings 


Making  Customer  Profitability 

Measure  Up 

Paul  Zaffaroni 

Services  Division  Leader 

Acxiom  Corporation 

How  does  a  savvy  CIO  respond  to 
today’s  constantly  changing  business 
landscape  and  build  a  framework  to 
create  strategic  advantage  for  the 
enterprise?  By  organizing  and  provid¬ 
ing  access  to  data  inside  and  outside 
the  organization,  a  savvy  CIO  can  use 
customer  information  for  customer 
acquisition  and  retention  for  many 
other  profitability  levers  within  the 
company.  CIOs  can  implement  cus¬ 
tomer  retention  models  that  can  mul¬ 
tiply  ROI  and  create  additional  mod¬ 
els  to  predict  early  defection. 

As  the  CIO  tears  down  silos  of 
data  within  the  business  and  over¬ 
comes  obstacles  presented  by  legacy 
systems,  he/she  is  able  to  capitalize  on 
the  impact  customer  knowledge  can 
have  as  an  enterprise  change  agent. 

Delivering  a  Higher  Form  of 
Enterprise  Business  Intelligence 

Katherine  Glassey 

Co-founder  and 
Chief  Technology  Officer 

Brio  Technology 

More  so  than  at  any  other  time  in 
history,  delivery  and  use  of  corporate 
data  is  critical  for  organizational 
growth  and  survival.  Only  now  has 
the  infrastructure  existed  to  connect 
disparate  systems  and  provide  infor¬ 
mation  access  across  the  enterprise, 
regardless  of  its  format  and  who 
needs  to  use  it  and  where.  For  today’s 
extended  enterprise  —  from  cus¬ 
tomers,  suppliers  and  partners  to 
internal  end  users  of  all  skill  levels  — 
business  intelligence  for  the  enterprise 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  In  this  ses¬ 
sion,  Glassey  reveals  five  common 
misconceptions  about  business  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  discusses  ways  to  derive 
higher  value  and  achieve  competitive 
advantage  throughout  the  enterprise. 


Anatomy  of  an  E-Commerce 
Partnership 

Henry  Fiallo 

Executive  Vice  President 
and  CIO 

Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 

In  developing  and  deploying  an 
e-commerce  strategy,  companies 
need  to  be  visionary  while  looking  to 
streamline  their  business  processes. 
You  must  first  understand  your  inter¬ 
nal  strengths,  weaknesses,  external 
opportunities  and  threats  (S.W.O.T. 
analysis).  Increasingly,  companies  in 
all  industries  are  implementing 
e-commerce  solutions  to  gain  the 
competitive  edge.  Most  of  these 
companies  strive  to  offer  faster  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  superior  hosting  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  extended  global  points  of 
presence.  But,  for  a  more  efficient 
and  less  painful  e-commerce  deploy¬ 
ment,  companies  shouldn’t  go  it 
alone.  Indeed,  by  forming  strategic 
partnerships  with  leading  players  in 
e-commerce  development,  companies 
can  ensure  themselves  a  more  success¬ 
ful  site  with  a  higher  return  on 
investment. 

In  this  session,  Fiallo  discusses  the 
essentials  to  building  a  successful 
e-commerce  partnership.  He  explores 
some  of  the  keys  to  finding  the  right 
partner,  as  well  as  break  down  the 
roles  each  company  should  play  in 
completing  the  project. 

Does  Your  Front  End  Know  What 
Your  Back  End  is  Doing? 

Sam  Spadafora 
President  and  CEO 

Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 

For  large  consumer  companies,  the 
Web  raises  significant  challenges:  why 
is  it  important  to  integrate  electronic 
commerce  centers  with  traditional 
customer  centers  such  as  branch 
offices  and  call  centers?  Can  large  con¬ 
sumer  companies  leverage  e-business 
while  maintaining  continuity  with 
existing  operations?  Can  call  centers 
mirror  the  pace  of  change,  the  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  personalization  of  elec¬ 


tronic  commerce?  Will  the  Web  ulti¬ 
mately  overtake  the  call  center  and 
traditional  operations?  Or  will  the 
Web  be  integrated  into  existing 
organizations? 

As  e-commerce  becomes  increasing¬ 
ly  accepted,  savvy  companies  are  lever¬ 
aging  their  existing  resources  to  extend 
and  expand  their  customer  relation¬ 
ship-building  efforts.  Spadafora  will 
discuss  strategies  that  global  consumer 
companies  are  using  today  to  unite 
their  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  operations  from  the  branch 
office  to  the  Web  to  the  call  center. 


Anatomy  of  an  IT  Partnership 


Jeff  Biggs 

Senior  Director,  NT  Systems 
Engineering 

LEXIS-NEXIS 


Courtesy  of  Compaq 
Computer  Corporation 


Strategic  partnerships  between  IT 
companies  enable  them  to  expand 
their  business  markets  in  scope  and 
quality.  The  partnership  between 
Compaq  and  LEXIS-NEXIS  demon¬ 
strates  the  synergy  of  leveraging  each 
company's  core  competencies. 
LEXIS-NEXIS  delivers  high  quality, 
value-added,  decision  support  infor¬ 
mation  and  services  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  alliance  that  LEXIS- 
NEXIS  has  forged  with  Compaq  has 
provided  numerous  benefits.  Compaq 
has  delivered  leading  edge  technology, 
quality  hardware,  responsive  service, 
competitive  pricing,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  influence  future  designs  and 
technology.  Compaq  has  benefited 
from  the  relationship  by  collaboratin 
with  LEXIS-NEXIS  in  building  a 
modern  Web  environment. 
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Revenue  Generation 
Through  Visualization 

Sandeep  Divekar 

Senior  Vice  President 
Visualization  Strategy 

Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

E-commerce  is  now  growing  into  a 
multi-billion  dollar  opportunity  for 
companies  that  are  technology  savvy. 
Some  applications  involve  enhancing 
existing  business  models,  while  others 
involve  creating  entirely  new  ones. 

But  along  with  these  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  comes  the  new  problem  of  attract¬ 
ing  and  retaining  customers  through 
the  Web.  Design  of  compelling  con¬ 
tent  through  visualization  technology, 
including  3-D,  sound  and  animation 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  new 
breed  of  application. 

Storage...  At  the  Heart  of  Your 
Enterprise 

Peter  Gibbs 

Director  of  Marketing,  CLARiiON 
Advanced  Storage  Division 

Data  General  Corporation 

Providing  continuous  access  to  critical 
business  information  demands  a 
strategic  focus  on  storage.  Since  stor¬ 
age  can  account  for  more  than  half  of 
the  IT  infrastructure  cost,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  valuable  and  polit¬ 
ical  issue  in  businesses  today. 

Advanced  storage  technology  can 
leverage  the  productivity  of  IT  organi¬ 
zations  and  enable  businesses  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  optimize  their  most  competi¬ 
tive  corporate  asset  —  information. 

Fibre  channel  and  storage  area  net¬ 
works  (SANs)  are  driving  dramatic 
changes  in  the  IT  landscape,  much 
like  the  effect  Ethernet  had  in  client- 
server/LAN  computing.  Understand¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  these  new  technolo¬ 
gies  and  how  they  are  being  applied  to 
enterprise  storage  has  never  been  more 
important.  Gibbs  will  explore  where 
high-availability  enterprise  storage  is 
headed  and  what  it  can  mean  to  the 
success  of  your  IT  organizations. 


Project  Oracle  —  EDS  and  Delphi 
Automotive  Systems:  A  Case  Study 
on  Total  Customer  Collaboration 

Peter Janak 
Vice  President  and  CIO 

Delphi  Automotive 
Systems 

Wes  Arrington 

EDS  Delphi  Group 

On  schedule.  On  budget.  Achieved 
customers’  demanding  production 
readiness  requirements.  Those  state¬ 
ments  precisely  defined  the  outcome 
of  Project  Oracle,  a  mission-critical, 
global  business  and  systems  project 
that  enabled  Delphi  Automotive  Sys¬ 
tems  to  go  from  a  General  Motors 
subsidiary  to  a  $28.5  billion,  NYSE 
publicly-traded  Fortune  36  company 
on  February  5,  1999,  in  only  108 
days.  The  primary  challenge  of  the 
project,  co-led  by  EDS,  GM  and 
Delphi,  was  to  allow  Delphi  to  split 
its  systems  from  GM  to  enable  Del¬ 
phi  to  operate  as  an  independent 
company. 

Listen  and  learn  how  the  compa¬ 
nies  collaborated.  Explore  the  process 
that  enabled  the  cloning  of  125  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  US  and  Brazil  for  finan¬ 
cial,  human  resources  and  other  func¬ 
tional  areas;  collected  and  analyzed 
information  on  almost  900  software 
vendors;  and  designed  and  deployed 
a  computing  and  communications 
infrastructure  to  support  Delphi’s 
operating  needs.  Examine  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  possible  pitfalls  of  a  collabo¬ 
rative  IT  partnership. 


Using  the  Internet  to  Maximize  the 
Value  of  Your  Enterprise  Relation¬ 
ships  —  How  to  Put  Analytical 
Applications  to  Work  for  You 


■■■■■  Roger  Siboni 

■JTi  ..  4  E.piphany,  Inc. 

The  Internet  is  the  new  corporate 
backbone  for  establishing  a  customer 
supply  chain  —  beginning  within  the 
enterprise  and  extending  externally. 
With  Web-based  analytic  applica¬ 
tions,  a  company  can  now  identify 
and  differentiate  its  most  valuable 
customers.  The  company  can  interact 
with  the  customers  and  customize 
their  products  and  services  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis.  Siboni  will  demonstrate 
how  specific  companies  are  using 
these  analytic  applications  to  gain  a 
single  integrated  view  —  one  that 
connects  information  from  ERP,  lega¬ 
cy,  e-commerce,  third-party  and 
front-office  sources.  Fie  will  also 
illustrate  how  these  organizations 
infuse  new  customer  data  back  into 
the  supply  chain  in  which  informa¬ 
tion  now  flows  seamlessly  throughout 
the  enterprise  —  helping  to  build 
lifetime  relationships  with  customers 
—  and  creating  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  company. 
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Focus  on  the  Customer  —  The 
Information  Technology  Partnersht 

John  Parkinson 
Chief  Technologist  and 
Head  of  Global  Solutions 
E-Business  Group 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
National  Consulting 
Services 

Many  factors  in  the  technology  land¬ 
scape,  most  critically  the  Internet, 
have  made  it  essential  for  the  IT 
organization  to  understand  what  cus¬ 
tomers,  both  direct  and  indirect,  want 
from  the  technologies  with  which  they 
interact.  Learning  to  take  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  point  of  view  will  be  a  critical 
competency  for  successful  IT  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  future,  and  the  basis  for 
a  new  kind  of  business  partnership. 
Building  this  competency  will  not  be 
easy,  yet  the  effort  cannot  take  too 
long  or  alternative  sources  for  technol¬ 
ogy  enablement  will  rapidly  displace 
internal  groups.  Parkinson  discusses 
some  of  the  essential  strategies  for 
transforming  the  IT  organization  into 
a  truly  customer-centric  culture. 

Analytic  Applications:  Leveraging 
Business  Information  as  a  Strategic 
Weapon 

Daniel  Druker 

Vice  President 
Product  Marketing 

Hyperion  Solutions 

Analytic  applications  dramatically 
increase  competitive  advantage  by 
deriving  knowledge  from  the  raw  data 
generated  or  stored  in  ERP  systems, 
data  warehouses,  and  other  opera¬ 
tional  systems  —  knowledge  that 
enables  managers  across  organizations 
to  make  better,  faster  decisions  that 
significantly  improve  the  bottom  line. 

Druker  will  discuss  the  latest 
trends  in  the  fast-growing  market  for 
analytic  applications,  and  how  these 
solutions  foster  partnerships  between 
IT  and  individual  lines  of  business  as 
organizations  strive  to  deliver  critical, 
actionable  information. 

Druker  addresses  how  to  leverage 


analytic  applications  for  business 
reporting,  analysis,  modeling  and 
planning;  extending  ERP  and  transac¬ 
tion  processing  systems  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  platform  for  ad-hoc  analysis  and 
enterprise  reporting  solution;  and 
optimizing  enterprise-wide  business 
analysis  and  information  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  to  adapt  to  organizational 
changes  and  market  volatility. 

Web  Sites  Are  Just  the  Tip  of  the  Ice¬ 
berg  ...  It's  What  was  Below  the 
Water  that  Sank  the  Titanic 

Towney  Kennard 

Vice  President 
Enablement  Services 

IBM  Corporation 

The  wonderful  thing  about  electronic 
commerce  is  immediacy  and  reach. 
How  many  virtual  storefronts  have 
gone  global  in  minutes? 

The  flip  side  is  ...  immediacy  and 
reach.  If  your  site  fails  to  perform, 
your  problems  are  instantly  visible. 
One  bad  experience  will  frustrate  your 
employees  and  partners,  and  send 
your  customers  to  the  competition. 

Kennard  believes  that  in  the  rush 
to  get  Web  sites  up  and  running,  the 
“business”  side  of  e-business  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  Proper  planning, 
design,  systems  management,  security, 
testing  and  recovery  services  are  the 
basis  for  a  successful  Web  site.  He  also 
sees  the  CIO’s  role  as  critical  for 
ensuring  a  successful  site. 

The  E-commerce  Thrust:  Exploiting 
the  Full  Potential  of  the  Web 

Mark  Leary 

Vice  President 

IDC 

The  advent  of  e-commerce  is  radically 
altering  the  way  organizations  do 
business.  More  than  just  a  new  rev¬ 
enue  source,  e-commerce  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  new  model  for  enhancing 
customer  relationships  and  business 
practices,  including  alliances  and  part¬ 
nerships. 

Making  sure  that  the  “e”  portion 
of  an  e-commerce  thrust  is  in  line 


with  current  business  expectations  — 
and  is  able  to  readily  adapt  to  those 
ever-intensifying  demands  —  has 
become  the  number-one  focus  for  IT 
management. 

Within  an  e-commerce  environ¬ 
ment,  the  IT  infrastructure  — 
servers,  networks,  software,  databases 
and  staff —  becomes  a  vital  business 
conduit.  How  should  CIOs  respond 
to  the  mounting  pressure  for  more 
timely  and  accurate  information, 
higher  speed  and  wider  ranging 
access,  and  absolute  integrity?  Leary 
highlights  technologies,  solutions  and 
practices,  as  well  as  the  risks  and 
rewards  associated  with  leading 
e-commerce  projects. 

Leading  with  E-Business:  A  Success 
Story  from  Intel 

Sandra  K.  Morris 

Vice  President  and  Director 
Internet  Marketing  and 
E-Commerce 

Intel  Corporation 

The  rise  of  e-business  has  added 
additional  layers  of  complexity  to 
many  corporate  Internet  strategies. 
The  value  to  the  company  is  obvious: 
improved  customer  service  and 
expanded  sales  coverage.  However, 
the  development  and  maintenance  of 
these  systems  can  be  daunting. 

Morris  will  discuss  how  to  develop 
a  worldwide  deployment,  including 
strong  encryption;  how  to  prioritize 
features  and  functionality;  how  to  use 
the  Web  site  to  complement  existing 
business  channels;  and  how  to  meas¬ 
ure  success. 
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Information  Continuance: 
Integrated,  Independent  and 
Intelligent  Solutions  for  the 
Enterprise 

Nora  Denzel 

Senior  Vice  President 
Product  Operations 

Legato  Systems,  Inc. 

Today,  customers  are  telling  us  that 
they  must  increasingly  leverage  their 
corporate  data  assets  to  make  timely 
and  knowledgeable  business  deci¬ 
sions.  To  do  so,  they  require  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  complete,  open  and  inte¬ 
grated.  However,  all  too  frequently, 
data  and  applications  are  still  man¬ 
aged  independently.  As  a  result,  busi¬ 
nesses  are  having  difficulty  scaling 
their  information  systems  across  a 
variety  of  platforms  —  and  across 
their  enterprise.  And  the  steadily 
shrinking  “backup  window”  further 
impedes  their  ability  to  implement 
time-critical  decisions. 

Denzel  will  discuss  how  businesses 
must  manage  data  movement  across 
the  enterprise  to  make  the  most  of 
their  data  assets  and  enhance  cus¬ 
tomer  value.  She  explains  how  to 
deploy  the  infrastructure  and  technol¬ 
ogy  necessary  for  effective  manage¬ 
ment  of  data  movement. 


Managing  a  Successful  Electronic 
Commerce  Project 

Bert  Gallo 

President 

Retex 

Courtesy  of  Lockheed  Martin 
Corporation 

How  should  your  company  effectively 
conceive,  develop  and  deploy  an 
information  technology  project  in  this 
new  world  of  e-commerce  (EC)? 

What  makes  this  type  of  undertaking 
different  from  your  traditional  client 
server,  imaging,  datawarehousing  or 
other  information  technology  proj¬ 
ects?  Where  does  EC  and  your  infra¬ 
structure  information  base  intersect? 
Take  a  journey  through  a  successful 
EC  project  to  learn  about  partnership 
roles,  management  techniques  and  les¬ 
sons  learned. 

Real  World  Communications:  Power¬ 
ful  Choices  to  Advance  Your  Business 

Mary  Ann  Littler 

Director  of  Enterprise 
Marketing 

Worldwide  Marketing 

Lucent  Technologies 

A  communications  revolution  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  and  this  is  affecting  every 
aspect  of  communications  —  from 
the  network,  to  the  enterprise,  to 
your  fingertips.  Network  infrastruc¬ 
tures  that  were  once  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  —  voice,  data,  wired  and  wire¬ 
less,  premise  and  wide  area  —  are 
merging  together. 

These  advancements  are  creating 
applications  that  transform  a  con¬ 
verged  infrastructure  into  a  competi¬ 
tive  asset  —  an  asset  that  lowers  costs, 
increases  revenue,  enables  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  removes  the  barri¬ 
ers  of  time  and  space.  Littler  will  dis¬ 
cuss  how  and  why  CIOs  must 
manage  these  networks  and  applica¬ 
tions  effectively  while  delivering  the 
greatest  reliability  and  availability. 


Application  Flow  Management  in 
Business  Critical  Networks 


Michael  Szabados 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 

NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 


In  the  typical  enterprise,  the  business 
operates  at  the  application  layer,  while 
traditional  tools  are  confined  to  the 
device  and  connectivity  layers.  Appli¬ 
cation  Flow  Management  (AFM)  is  a 
method  of  managing  enterprise  net¬ 
works  by  tracking  applications  flows 
and  their  impact  on  the  network. 
AFM-based  monitoring  illuminates  all 
aspects  of  network  traffic,  focusing  on 
the  applications  at  the  heart  of  the 
business:  ERPs,  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  collaborative  front 
office  applications,  and  a  host  of  other 
Internet  and  intranet  applications. 

AFM  provides  accurate  real-time 
and  historical  information  about 
application  performance  and  network 
availability,  and  information  for  pri¬ 
oritizing  traffic  flows,  tuning  network 
and  application  performance,  and 
planning  for  growth. 
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Merging  Traffic  Ahead:  A  Practical 
Roadmap  to  Unified  Networks 

Lloyd  Carney 

President 

Enterprise  Data  Solutions 

Nortel  Networks,  Inc. 

The  convergence  of  data  and  telepho¬ 
ny  applications  is  creating  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  organizations  to  enhance  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  improve  operating 
efficiencies  and  flexibility,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  redundant  equipment  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  network  infrastructure. 

Carney  leads  a  roundtable  at 
which  several  top  CIOs  will  share 
ideas  and  address  your  questions  for 
managing  the  opportunities  and  chal¬ 
lenges  posed  by  network  convergence. 
The  session  addresses  how  organiza¬ 
tions  are  preparing  their  network 
infrastructure  for  the  integration  of 
data  and  telephony  applications. 
Carney  identifies  the  best  strategies 
for  staging  and  phasing  investments  in 
converged  network  services;  which 
applications  are  being  driven  by  the 
convergence  of  voice,  data  and  video, 
and  how  they  are  being  used  to 
improve  business  practices;  and  how  a 
unified  voice  and  data  network  can 
simplify  management,  reduce  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  improve  asset  utilization. 


Can  Your  Data  Center  Do  This? 

Jeff  Pancottine 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 

Sequent  Computer 
Systems 

Unix  or  NT?  Distributed  or  central¬ 
ized?  Virtual  or  physical?  OLTP  or  e- 
commerce?  The  answer  is  yes.  Pancot¬ 
tine  will  define  and  describe  the 
“new”  data  center;  one  that  is  capable 
of  adapting  to  changing  business 
requirements  while  keeping  pace  with 
the  latest  technology  breakthroughs. 
Participants  will  take  a  closer  look  at 
a  flexible  data  center  architecture 
model  and  an  operating  system  strate¬ 
gy  needed  to  support  new  age  appli¬ 
cations  and  e-business  solutions.  He 
will  also  use  specific  real-world  exam¬ 
ples  and  industry  insights  to  highlight 
the  changing  role  of  the  current  data 
center. 

Next-Generation  Networks:  Chang¬ 
ing  the  Way  You  Do  Business 

Kathryn  A.  Walker 

Vice  President 
Product  Management 

Sprint  Business 

Businesses  today  face  a  challenging 
array  of  issues,  from  providing  superi¬ 
or  customer  service  to  building  a 
skilled  workforce  to  moving  products 
to  market  more  quickly.  But  imple¬ 
menting  IT  solutions  that  serve  the 
needs  of  businesses  in  a  changing 
environment  are  becoming  far  less 
challenging,  thanks  to  the  advent  of 
next-generation  networks.  By  offering 
new  communications  applications 
that  better  link  internal  and  external 
stakeholders  —  employees,  customers, 
telecommuters,  branch  offices,  Web 
site  visitors  and  so  forth  —  next-gen¬ 
eration  networks  make  creative  solu¬ 
tions  possible  for  businesses’  most 
critical  communications  problems. 
Walker  will  offer  a  case  study  in  devel¬ 
oping  such  solutions. 


Multimedia  Communications  in  a 
Web-Connected  World 

Paul  Johnson 

Managing  Director,  Equity 
Research  Department 

BancBoston  Robertson 
Stephens 

Courtesy  of  VideoServer,  Inc. 

The  result  of  the  massive  and  rapidly 
growing  adoption  of  the  World  Wide 
Web  has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  the 
world’s  telecommunications  net¬ 
works.  The  challenges  of  meeting  the 
demands  for  IP  data  connectivity 
generated  by  over  100  million  users 
are  compounded  by  growth  of  up  to 
5%  a  month.  For  the  first  time,  a  sin¬ 
gle  network  pipe  can  carry  any  and 
every  type  of  media  simultaneously. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  new  land¬ 
scape,  the  multimedia  communica¬ 
tions  industry  will  change.  The  con¬ 
vergence  of  data,  text,  voice  and  video 
enabled  applications  will  break  down 
the  boundaries  of  traditional  markets. 
Similarly,  the  rapidly  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  broadband  connected 
homes  brings  comparable  access  to 
bandwidth  from  both  the  home  and 
office  for  many  users,  blurring  the 
distinction  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Johnson  reviews  the 
trends  that  are  impacting  the  shape  of 
the  multimedia  communications 
industry  and  highlights  the  key 
threats  and  opportunities  for  the  large 
enterprise. 
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AQCIOM 


Acxiom  can  help  CIOs  tap  into  the 
valuable  data  captured  in  operational 
systems  and  make  it  part  of  an  accu¬ 
rate,  comprehensive  and  accessible 
warehouse  of  customer  information 
—  ultimately  enabling  you  to  deliver 
timely  and  appropriate  information 
to  end  users  throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Acxiom’s  expertise  in  data  inte¬ 
gration  assists  you  in  transforming 
data  into  customer  knowledge  to 
drive  powerful  decision  support 
applications. 

Acxiom  Corporation,  voted  one  of 
Fortune  magazine’s  “100  Best  Com¬ 
panies  to  Work  for  in  America,”  pro¬ 
vides  a  wide  spectrum  of  data  prod¬ 
ucts,  data  integration  services, 
modeling  and  analysis,  and  informa¬ 
tion  technology  outsourcing  services 
to  major  U.S.  and  international 
firms.  For  more  information,  please 
visit  www.acxiom.com  or  e-mail  us  at 
info@acxiom.com. 


|1  Brio 
Kl  Technology 

Brio  Technology,  Inc.  [Nasdaq: 
BRYO]  is  a  leading  provider  of 
enterprise  business  intelligence  soft¬ 
ware.  Brio  develops,  markets  and 
supports  an  integrated  business  intel¬ 
ligence  (BI)  platform  that  provides 
the  most  complete  range  of  enter¬ 
prise-ready  products  designed  to 
improve  the  ability  of  business  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  make  timely,  fact-based 
business  decisions.  The  Brio  BI  plat¬ 
form  enables  organizations  to  build 
and  deliver  enterprise  reporting, 
business  intelligence  and  analytical 
applications  to  users  in  intranet  and 
extranet  environments,  and  enables 
customers  to  derive  higher  business 
value  from  their  existing  ERP,  data 
mart,  data  warehouse  and  other 
enterprise  applications.  Brio  has 
commercial  relationships  with 
companies  such  as  Hewlett  Packard, 
IBM,  Microsoft,  Oracle,  PeopleSoft, 
SAP  and  Sun  Microsystems.  Brio 
Technology  is  based  in  Palo  Alto, 

CA,  and  can  be  reached  at 
877-279-BRIO  or  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  www.brio.com. 


caBLeTRon 

_ SYsrems 

Cabletron  Systems  —  a  recognized 
leader  in  high-performance  networking 
solutions  —  has  provided  reliable 
LAN,  WAN,  ATM  and  remote  access 
communications  to  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Among  its 
many  customers  are  Fortune  1 000 
companies;  service  providers  and  tel¬ 
cos;  federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies;  universities  and  academic 
institutions;  health  care  and  financial 
institutions;  small  businesses  and 
more. 

Through  its  award-winning  tech¬ 
nology  backed  by  an  unrivaled  service 
and  support  organization,  Cabletron 
is  your  e-business  communications 
specialist. 

©Chordiant® 

SOFTWARE,  I  NC. 

Chordiant  Software  builds  customer 
relationship  management  applications 
tailored  for  business-to-consumer 
companies,  serving  traditional  and 
e-business  environments,  with  a  single 
view  of  the  consumer. 

Unlike  Web-only  and  customer 
relationship  point  solutions,  Chor- 
diant’s  flagship  product,  Chordiant 
CCS  —  Customer  Communications 
Solution  —  embraces  new  customer 
communications  methods  while  lever¬ 
aging  existing  ones. 

Chordiant  unifies  Web,  branch  and 
call  centers  through  a  single  customer 
model  that  integrates  all  services,  offer¬ 
ings  and  business  goals.  As  a  result, 
Chordiant  allows  enterprises  to  retain 
customers  and  grow  revenue  by 
enabling  more  sophisticated  relation¬ 
ships. 
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COMPAQ. 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation, 

a  Fortune  Global  100  company,  is 
the  second  largest  computer  compa¬ 
ny  in  the  world  and  the  largest  global 
supplier  of  computer  systems.  Com¬ 
paq  develops  and  markets  hardware, 
software,  solutions,  and  services, 
including  industry-leading  enterprise 
computing  solutions,  fault-tolerant 
business-critical  solutions,  network¬ 
ing  and  communication  products, 
commercial  desktop  and  portable 
products,  and  consumer  PCs.  The 
company  is  an  industry  leader  in 
environmentally  friendly  programs 
and  business  practices.  Compaq 
products  are  sold  and  supported  in 
more  than  100  countries  through  a 
network  of  authorized  Compaq  mar¬ 
keting  partners.  Customer  support 
and  information  about  Compaq  and 
its  products  are  available  at 
www.compaq.com  or  by  calling 
800-OK-COMPAQ.  Product  infor¬ 
mation  and  reseller  locations  are 
available  by  calling  800-345-1518. 

( Computer ® 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc.  was  founded  in  1976  with  three 
employees.  Today,  with  over  $6.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenue,  the  Islandia, 
NY-based  company  has  a  true  global 
presence,  with  16,000-plus  employ¬ 
ees  in  more  than  43  countries. 
Throughout  the  years,  our  mission 
has  remained  the  same:  to  provide 
mission-critical  solutions  that  run 
businesses.  That’s  all  we  do.  And  it’s 
this  single-minded  focus  that  enables 
us  to  deliver  superior  software  and 
services  for  all  kinds  of  businesses. 


tw  Data  General 


Data  General  ( www.dg.com )  special¬ 
izes  in  providing  open  storage  sys¬ 
tems,  servers  and  services  for  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide  in  industries  such 
as  healthcare,  retail/distribution, 
manufacturing  and  Financial  services. 
Data  General’s  CLARiiON  high- 
availability,  full  fibre  channel  storage 
solutions  feature  flexible,  scalable, 
SAN-ready  products  for  UNIX  and 
Windows  NT  platforms.  Our  Intel 
architecture-based  AViiON  servers 
offer  enterprise  solutions  using 
NUMA  technology  for  Windows  NT 
and  high-end  UNIX  platforms. 
AViiON  servers,  ranked  number  one 
in  the  Windows  NT  midrange  server 
market,  provide  a  robust  foundation 
for  such  strategic  applications  as  ERP 
and  data  warehousing. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm 
that  applies  consulting,  information 
and  technology  in  innovative  ways  to 
enable  clients  to  improve  their  overall 
performance. 

Through  an  “end-to-end”  portfo¬ 
lio  of  services  that  includes  all  aspects 
of  electronic  business,  EDS  is  the 
provider  of  choice  for  thousands  of 
leading  businesses  and  governments 
around  the  globe.  EDS’  business  is 
making  clients  more  successful.  The 
company  works  with  its  clients  to 
extend  their  enterprises  and  catapult 
them  ahead  of  the  competition.  It 
provides  thought  leadership  and  cre¬ 
ates  measurable  value  by  unleashing 
the  full  potential  of  information  and 
technology. 

For  more  information  about  EDS, 
please  visit  www.eds.com. 


epiphany 


E.piphany  is  an  industry  leader  in 
analytic  applications  that  offer  Web- 
based  efficiency  and  ease  of  use.  The 
E.piphany  e.4  System  connects  and 
analyzes  customer  data  from  inside 
and  outside  the  enterprise  —  from 
ERP,  legacy,  e-commerce  and  third- 
party  sources.  And,  since  it  was  built 
using  open  industry  standards,  the 
E.piphany  e.4  System  easily  interfaces 
with  all  customer  touchpoint  sys¬ 
tems,  including  Web,  e-mail,  sales 
force  automation  and  call  centers 


MU  Ernst  &Young  llp 

From  Thought  to  Finish  ~ 


Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading  profes¬ 
sional  services  firm,  today  operates 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
influential  management  consulting 
practices.  Our  business  improvement 
professionals  create  and  implement 
solutions  for  clients  that  help  them  to 
improve  operational  efficiencies, 
grow  their  companies  and  use  capital 
effectively.  E&Y  consultants  work 
with  leading  companies  all  over  the 
world  on  large-scale  business 
improvement,  organizational  change 
and  information  technology  initia¬ 
tives  to  achieve  measurable  and  rap- 
idly-realized  business  value.  As  a  lead¬ 
ing  electronic  commerce  strategies 
and  solutions  provider,  E&Y  enables 
clients  to  rapidly  respond  to  market 
changes  and  gain  critical  first-mover 
advantage  in  new  markets. 
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INTERNETWORKING 
POWERED  BY  BBN 

GTE  Internetworking,  a  unit  of  GTE 
Corporation  (NYSE:  GTE)  offers  cus¬ 
tomers,  from  consumers  to  Fortune 
500  companies,  a  full  spectrum  of 
integrated  Internet  services  using  IP 
networking  technologies.  GTE  Inter¬ 
networking  delivers  complete  network 
solutions,  including  dial-up  and  dedi¬ 
cated  Internet  access,  high-perform¬ 
ance  Web  hosting,  virtual  private  net¬ 
works  (VPNs),  managed  Internet 
security,  network  management, 
enhanced  IP  services,  systems  integra¬ 
tion  and  Web-based  application  devel¬ 
opment  for  integrating  the  Internet 
into  business  operations.  More  about 
GTE  Internetworking  can  be  found 
on  the  Internet  at  www.bbn.com. 


YfjTM  HEWLETT® 
mlfUM  PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP) 

—  a  leading  global  provider  of  com¬ 
puting  and  imaging  solutions  and 
services  for  business  and  home  —  is 
focused  on  capitalizing  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  Internet  and  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  electronic  services.  It  is 
the  second-largest  computer  supplier 
in  the  world,  with  computer-related 
revenue  in  excess  of  $39.5  billion  in 
its  1998  fiscal  year.  HP  has  123,000 
employees  worldwide  and  had  total 
revenue  of  $47.1  billion  in  its  1998 
fiscal  year. 

HP  is  extending  its  acknowledged 
worldwide  leadership  position  in 
enterprise  computing  to  the  Internet 
and  intranet  marketplace,  specifically 
in  the  area  of  e-services.  An  e-service 
is  any  asset  that  is  made  available  via 
the  Net  to  drive  new  revenue  streams 
or  create  new  efficiencies.  The  win¬ 
ners  in  the  world  of  e-services  will  be 
those  companies  that  determine  how 
to  turn  their  assets  into  services  deliv¬ 
ered  via  the  ’Net.  These  services  will 
be  modular  and  combine  and  recom¬ 
bine  to  solve  problems,  complete 
transactions  and  make  life  easier. 


Hyperiorr 


Hyperion  gives  today’s  knowledge 
workers  the  “freedom  to  succeed” 
with  software,  services  and  partner 
offerings  that  help  them  understand 
and  optimize  their  businesses.  More 
than  5,500  organizations  worldwide 
use  Hyperion’s  family  of  market-lead¬ 
ing  packaged  analytic  applications, 
OLAP  server  technology  and  tools. 
More  than  300  leading  data  ware¬ 
housing,  OLAP  tools,  services,  ERP, 
packaged  application  and  platform 
alliance  partners  extend  the  value  of 
Hyperion’s  products  and  services  to 
deliver  maximum  flexibility  and 
choice  to  customers. 


Take  advantage  of  new  business 
opportunities  in  the  electronic  mar¬ 
ketplace.  IBM’s  world-class  e-business 
services  help  customers  conduct 
e-business  transactions  easily  and 
securely  over  the  Internet,  while 
building  profitable,  Web-based 
relationships. 

IBM  has  innovative  end-to-end 
solutions  with  unmatched  technical 
expertise,  regardless  of  vendor  or 
platform.  IBM  Global  Services  can 
help  you  capitalize  on  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  growth  for  your  company 
and  e-business,  to  maximize  prof¬ 
itability  and  gain  a  competitive 
advantage. 
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International  Data  Corporation 

(IDC)  is  a  leader  in  delivering  reliable 
and  insightful  IT  data,  analysis  and 
opinions.  Founded  in  1964,  this 
worldwide  organization  employs  more 
than  500  industry  analysts  who  cover 
the  full  spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  Rigorous  primary 
research,  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  IT 
suppliers,  in-depth  competitive  views, 
innovative  negotiating  tools,  broad 
technology  coverage  and  on-point 
analysis  combine  for  a  powerful 
resource,  providing  you  with  practical, 
real-world  analysis  and  advice.  In  a 
rapidly  changing  technology  market, 
IT  professionals  rely  on  IDC  for  clari¬ 
fication,  validation  and  guidance  in 
their  tactical  and  strategic  IT  decision 
making. 

IDC  delivers  all  this  value  in  a  one- 
stop  research  and  advisory  service  that 
provides  IT  professionals  with  unri¬ 
valed  convenience,  cost  savings  and 
flexibility.  I  DC’s  35  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  as  the  watchdog 
of  the  IT  industry  can  help  you  realize 
maximum  value  and  ROI  from  the 
dollars  you  spend  applying  IT  to  busi¬ 
ness  strategy. 

Visit  IDC’s  Web  site  at 
www.idc.com/itadvisor  or  call 
800-343-4952  ext.  4773  for  more 
information. 


iny. 

When  Intel  introduced  the  micro¬ 
processor  in  1971,  it  forever  changed 
the  way  business  worked.  Today, 
companies  incorporate  Intel  architec¬ 
ture-based  solutions  across  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  IT  environments:  from 
high-performance,  low-cost  servers  to 
power  the  Internet,  to  high  perform¬ 
ance  systems  for  e-business  and 
OLTP  needs. 

Intel,  the  world’s  leading  chipmak- 
er,  is  also  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
computer,  networking  and  communi¬ 
cations  products. 

For  more  information  on  Intel  and 
its  role  in  business  computing,  visit 
its  Web  site  at  www.intel.com/ 
businesscomputing. 


LOCK H E 


E  D  M  A  R  T  I  N 


Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  has 

emerged  as  the  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions  partner  of  choice  for 
clients  who  demand  competitive, 
value-added  innovation  in  their 
information  systems.  With  $5  billion 
in  IT  sales  and  more  than  45,000 
information  professionals  worldwide, 
Lockheed  Martin  offers  business  and 
IT  architecture  services,  applications 
and  systems  integration,  and  infor¬ 
mation  processing  operations  for 
commercial  and  government  cus¬ 
tomers.  Our  experience  spans  30 
years  of  information  management  for 
clients  in  markets  such  as  retail, 
manufacturing,  distribution,  health 
care,  finance  and  insurance,  as  well  as 
state  and  local  governments. 


H  LEGATO 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 


Legato  Systems,  Inc.  (NASDAQ: 
LGTO)  develops,  markets  and  sup¬ 
ports  an  integrated  set  of  enterprise 
storage  management  software  prod¬ 
ucts  for  heterogeneous  client/server 
computing  environments.  Large  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  world  select  the 
Company’s  solution  because  of  its 
reliability,  platform  independence  and 
unique  ability  to  seamlessly  integrate 
with  existing  and  future  computing 
environments.  Legato’s  storage  man¬ 
agement  software  has  become  the  rec¬ 
ognized  de  facto  standard  with  the 
largest  installed  base,  representing 
over  60,000  customers,  protecting 
more  than  5  million  systems.  The 
company’s  NetWorker,  BusinesSuite, 
SmartMedia,  Celestra,  FullTime  and 
GEMS  products  are  also  licensed, 
resold,  or  endorsed  by  major  vendors. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Legato  at  www.legato.com,  or  call 
650-812-6000. 


Increasingly,  business  customers  want 
end-to-end  communications  solu¬ 
tions  that  address  all  their  needs.  As 
you  look  to  optimize  your  voice,  data 
and  video  networks,  you  are  also 
looking  for  ways  to  protect  the 
investments  you  have  made  in  these 
networks.  From  single-site  establish¬ 
ments  to  global  organizations,  we 
work  closely  with  our  customers  to 
deliver  solutions  in  support  of 
unique  business  objectives.  Lucent 
Technologies  is  connecting  ideas, 
commerce  and  people  all  around  the 
world.  Visit  www.lucent.com  for  more 
information. 
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£Y  NetScout. 

1  Because  the  network  is  the  business ~ 

NetScout  Systems  designs,  develops, 
manufactures,  markets  and  supports 
an  integrated  family  of  products  that 
enables  businesses  and  service 
providers  to  manage  the  performance 
of  computer  networks  and  important 
business  software  applications.  Our 
products  include  data  collection 
devices,  consisting  of  probes  and  soft¬ 
ware  agents  that  collect,  aggregate  and 
perform  detailed  analysis  of 
computer  network  and  application 
data,  and  analytical  software  that 
provides  real-time  network  and  appli¬ 
cation  performance  information  in  a 
user-friendly,  graphical  format. 


NORTEL 

NETWORKS 

Nortel  Networks  works  with  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide  to  design,  build 
and  deliver  communications  and  IP- 
(Internet  Protocol)  optimized  net¬ 
works  —  Unified  Networks  that  cre¬ 
ate  greater  value  for  customers 
worldwide  by  delivering  integrated 
network  solutions  spanning  data  and 
telephony.  Customers  include  public 
and  private  enterprises  and  institu¬ 
tions;  Internet  service  providers;  local, 
long-distance,  cellular  and  PCS  (Per¬ 
sonal  Communications  Services) 
communications  companies;  cable 
television  carriers;  and  utilities.  Nor¬ 
tel  (Northern  Telecom),  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  suppliers  of  digital  net¬ 
work  solutions,  and  Bay  Networks,  a 
leader  in  the  worldwide  data  net¬ 
working  market  merged  in  1998  to 
create  Nortel  Networks.  Bay  Net¬ 
works  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Nortel  Networks.  Core  competencies 
include:  large-scale  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation;  global  network  sales,  serv¬ 
ice  and  support;  technology  innova¬ 
tion  and  application;  account  and 
distribution  channel  management; 
customer  partnering;  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  globally  diversified  resources. 


Sprint 


Sequent  Computer  Systems,  the 

leader  in  Intel  -based  systems  for  the 
data  center,  is  committed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  end-user  and  system  inte¬ 
grator  customers.  Sequent’s  platform 
architectures  and  services  are  opti¬ 
mized  for  the  scalability,  availability 
and  manageability  requirements  of 
corporate  and  institutional  data  center 
environments  leveraging  industry 
standard  technologies  and  best-of- 
breed  partnerships. 


Sprint  is  a  global  communications 
company  —  at  the  forefront  in  inte¬ 
grating  long  distance,  local  and  wire¬ 
less  communications  services,  and 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  carriers  of 
Internet  traffic.  Sprint  builds  and 
operates  the  United  States’  only 
nationwide,  all-digital,  fiber-optic 
network  and  is  the  leader  in  advanced 
data  communications  services.  Sprint 
has  $14  billion  in  annual  revenues 
and  serves  more  than  16  million  busi¬ 
ness  and  consumer  customers. 


VideoServer 

VideoServer,  Inc.  develops  multi- 
media  networked  conferencing  appli¬ 
cations  enabling  people  in  multiple 
locations  to  communicate  together 
using  any  combination  of  audio, 
video  and  data  information. 
VideoServer  connects  employees, 
customers  and  partners  reliably  by 
providing  seamless  integration  of 
networked  conferencing  over  LANs, 
WANs  and  any  IP-  or  circuit-based 
network.  VideoServer  products  are 
known  for  their  high  performance, 
ease  of  use  and  robust  feature  set  for 
networked  conferencing  within  large 
enterprises,  ISPs,  carriers,  government 
agencies  and  educational  institutions. 
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Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 

ORLANDO  FLORIDA 


The  Hyatt  Regency  Grand  Cypress  is 
an  exclusive,  1, 500-acre  resort  of 
timeless  beauty.  From  your  own 
private  balcony,  you'll  witness  the 
gentle  blending  of  the  resort's 
natural  elegance  into  design  themes 
represented  in  guestrooms,  suites 
and  exclusive  Regency  Club  accom¬ 
modations. 

Steps  from  your  door  are  unparal¬ 
leled  recreational  choices, including 
Orlando's  renowned  theme  parks 
and  attractions.  A  45-hole  Jack 
Nicklaus-designed  championship 
golf  course,  including  an  18-hole 
Scottish-style  links,  is  minutes  away. 
You  can  also  practice  your  serve  at  a 
world-class  racquet  facility,  including 
lighted  clay  and  hard-surface  courts, 
or  saddle  up  at  the  resort's  equestri¬ 
an  center  for  complete  instruction 
and  trail  rides. 


To  enroll 


visit  our 


at 


or 


us  at 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


Anatomy  of  IT  Partnerships 

Exploring  the  Heart  of  the  Enterprise 
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Please  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or 
Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246 
or  Mail  the  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs , 

CIO  Communications ,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


MAIL  STOP 


Business  Card  REQUIRED 
In  Order  to  Process  Registration 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


PHONE  FAX 


E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  ITTO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
407  239-1234  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive 
the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/ 
military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit 
card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  August  29, 

1 999.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility.  If 
a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48  hours  of  making 
your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block. 

TRANSPORTATION 

United  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier.  For  discounted  airfare,  call  IDG 
Travel  at  800  743-4432  and  reference  the  CIO  Perspectives  conference.  AVIS  is 
the  official  car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at  800  331-1 600  and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  con¬ 
ference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays,  conference  materials 
and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and 
recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enroll¬ 
ment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR  SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRITING.  You  may 
cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  September  3,  1 999  with¬ 
out  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  between 
September  4  -  September  1 7,  1 999.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancel¬ 
lations  made  after  September  17,1 999  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IS  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,180 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

O  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,675 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your 
oum  hotel  reservations;  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business 
development  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  manage¬ 
ment  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable 
by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination 
of  this  category. 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  con¬ 
ference-related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions, 
entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  a  companion  excercise  class 
and  planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance 
is  not  included. 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION: 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within 

1 0  days) _ 

□  Credit  Card# _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature _ _ 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 

Name  of  alternate  hotel 

THE  LEADERBOARD  CLASSIC  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

□  I  will  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  on  Sunday,  October  3 
at  1 1 :30  a.m.  at  the  Grand  Cypress  Golf  Club.  Hosted  by 
Cabletron  Systems  and  Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 

TS1 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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MANAGING  THE 
IT  HUMAN  RESOURCE 

S  u  ccess fill  lu 


IT  Staffing  Strategies  for  CIOs 

Innovative  research  conducted  by  the  authors  of  the  CIO  ConsultWare 
Series  provides  answers  and  solutions  on  managing  the  IT  human 
resource  successfully.  Our  research  is  based  on  the  management  prac¬ 
tices  of  50  high-performance  companies,  expertise  from  innovative 
consultants,  and  three  in-depth  case  studies  on  unique  approaches 
that  give  you  a  solid  foundation  for  recruiting,  retaining  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  strong  IT  staff. 


PEER  PRODUCT  REVIEW 

“IT  staffing  strategies  for  CIOs  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  organized  presentation  of  ideas 
for  managing  IT  human  resources  I  have  seen 
anywhere.  It  is  clearly  written  and  presented;  has 
graphics  that  are  understandable  and  suitable  for 
presentations;  has  analyses  that  focus  squarely 
on  the  issues;  and  it  provides  information  and 
resources  you  can  take  action  on  immediately. 

“With  today’s  staffing  challenges,  this  CIO 
ConsultWare  product  really  belongs  in  the  hands 
of  IT  executives  everywhere.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  fix  the  IS  staffing  crisis,  but  at  least  with 
products  like  these,  we  can  level  the  playing 
field  considerably.  ” 

Angelo  Privetera 
CIO 
HDR,  Inc. 


For  $1,995,  youll  receive: 

►  A  95  page  benchmarking  report. 

►  A  CD-ROM  (and  diskettes)  containing  400+ 
pages  of  value-added  intellectual  capital — 
including  tested  and  proven  models,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  practices  drawn  from  the  actual 
experiences  of  leading  companies;  a  "ready- 
to-go"  PowerPoint  presentation  of  data  and 
analysis  for  presenting  to  peers  and  execu¬ 
tives;  and  customizable  reports,  memos  and  presentation 
templates  in  electronic  format. 

For  more  information  or  to  download  a  demo,  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.cio.com/consultware. 

To  order  any  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  research  products,  contact 
Dot  Caspersen  at  508  935-4040  or  email  your  inquiry  to 
research@cio.  com. 

CIO  ConsultWare  is  produced  jointly  by  CIO  Communications 
and  ICEX,  an  independent  research  firm. 


IT  Staffing 

TRATEGIES^7 


for  CIOs 


9X 


HE  CIO  CONSULTWARE  SERIES™  INTELLECTUAL  CAPITAL  THAT  MAKES  YOU  THE  EXPERT 


CIO  PRIORITIES 

We  might  have  VIRTUAL  FIELD  TRIPS  with  ties  to 
educational  institutions  so  that  THE  KIDS  LEARN 
about  all  the  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  in  depth.  5  9 

-Doug  Barker,  CIO,  The  Nature  Conservancy 


they’re  completely  intertwined  and  interdependent.  It’s  the 
IT  leader’s  job  to  see  to  it  that  the  strategic  plan  is  bought 
into  and  the  tactics  are  brought  into  the  culture. 

After  all  that,  I  think  I’d  run  out  of  money. 

JOHN  E.  PARADY 

•  Executive  Vice  President  and  CIO  CB  Richard  Ellis  Inc. 

(Los  Angeles) 

•  Business:  Commercial  real  estate 

•  Windfall:  $2.5  MILLION 

•  Project:  Rearrange  business  model 

I  think  the  questions  are,  What  could  this  business  look  like 
seven  to  10  years  from  now,  and  Where  could  IT  take  it? 
Our  brokers  are  on  100  percent  commission.  They  see 
themselves  as  independent  contractors  and  as  competitors 
to  one  another.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  change  that  in  the 
coming  years  because  we  need  the  information  in  those 
brokers’  hands.  And  they’re  not  about  to  give  it  up  if  they 
don’t  have  to.  We  need  to  grow  from  a  brokerage  business 
to  a  full  property  services  business. 

But  this  industry  is  very  slow  to  change.  You’ve  got  to  be 
careful  not  to  burn  any  bridges  or  you’ll  destroy  your  cur¬ 
rent  revenue  streams  while  you’re  building  for  the  future. 
I’d  convene  a  stakeholder  panel  to  make  sure  we  had  input 
from  the  people  our  changes  stood  to  alienate. 

Every  so  often  you  have  to  destroy  your  company  to  rein¬ 
vent  it  for  the  future.  That’s  a  very  scary  proposition,  and 
few  people  can  do  it  successfully.  But  folks  have  to  realize 
that  you  either  do  it  or  someone  does  it  to  you.  People  are 
going  around  agents  and  finding  homes  on  the  Internet. 
They  still  need  a  human  to  walk  them  through  the  house, 
but  a  lot  can  be  done  with  no  face-to-face  assistance. 
Eventually  commercial  real  estate  will  go  the  same  route. 

I’m  not  sure  I’d  turn  the  current  business  model  on 
its  head,  but  I’d  pull  some  people  together  and  consider 
doing  so. 

DOUG  BARKER 

•  CIO  and  Vice  President  of  Information  Systems  The  Nature 
Conservancy  (Arlington,  Va.) 

•  Business:  Not-for-profit  conservation  federation 

•  Windfall:  $700,000 

•  Project:  Web  partnerships 

I’d  focus  on  using  the  Web  to  support  local  communities 
so  that  they  can  help  us  save  the  last  great  places  on  earth. 
I’d  strengthen  those  partnerships  and  provide  a  range  of 


ways  for  people  to  get  involved  by  giving  them  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggesting  direct  action.  And  then  we’d  come 
up  with  some  measures  of  success  to  gauge  the  impact. 

We  might  have  virtual  field  trips  with  ties  to  educational 
institutions,  where  you  could  help  design  a  corresponding 
curriculum  so  that  kids  learn  about  all  the  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  in  depth.  And  then  they  might  grow  up  to  support  the 
conservancy  with  action  and  financial  support. 

I  would  start  small,  say  $200,000,  and  pick  two  or  three 
communities  and  develop  different  types  of  things  on  the 
Web  site.  I’d  use  different  technologies  and  try  chat  rooms 
and  other  ways  to  engage  the  community  to  improve  finan¬ 
cial  support  and  round  up  more  volunteers  to  work  with 
the  preserves. 

You  can’t  quantify  the  return  on  an  investment  in  com¬ 
munity  support,  but  it’s  essential  to  our  survival. 

ANONYMOUS  CIO 

•  Business:  Fortune  50  consumer-products  company 

•  Windfall:  $100  MILLION 

•  Project:  Connectivity 

I’m  trying  to  drive  more  investment  and  put  more  re¬ 
sources  into  making  this  company  a  learning,  innovat¬ 
ing,  knowledge-creating  and  exploiting  enterprise. 

We’re  a  company  of  110,000  people,  and  we  promote 
only  from  within.  We  try  to  find  the  best  and  brightest  peo¬ 
ple  from  around  the  world  and  provide  them  with  an  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  they  can  grow  and  nourish  their  skills. 
We  have  an  awful  lot  of  people  with  30,  40  years  with  this 
company. 

I’d  invest  in  multimedia-rich,  bandwidth-enabled  con¬ 
nectivity  so  that  people  are  able  to  share  their  tacit  knowl¬ 
edge,  collaborate  intimately,  capture  learnings  on  the  fly 
and  exploit  them  immediately.  I’d  have  digital  video  cam¬ 
eras  all  around  and  videos  from  stores  piled  up  in  data¬ 
bases.  So  if  someone  wants  to  see  how  our  latest  global 
product  launch  is  going,  the  guy  running  that  business  has 
an  immediate  capacity  to  understand  how  consumers  and 
retailers  around  the  world  are  reacting  to  it.  It’s  all  around 
connectivity. 

And  it’s  connectivity  in  a  way  the  human  brain  is  used  to 
experiencing  it.  It’s  not  text.  It’s  multimedia.  Sight,  sound, 
motion  and  people.  My  next  investment  would  not  be  a 
database  or  a  new  chunk  of  technology.  It  would  go  toward 
creating  the  capability  for  people  to  interact.  BE1 


Senior  Writer  David  Pearson  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
dpearson@cio.com. 
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It  practically  floats.  Weighing  just  3.1  pounds  and 
measuring  less  than  one  inch  thin,  our  new  svelte  Compaq 
Armada  M3 00  was  truly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  most  frequent  travelers.  Built  with  Intel" 
mobile  processors,  its  performance  is  anything 
but  lightweight.  An  optional  Mobi le  Expansion  ce,eron 


PROCESSOR 


i.  And, 

like  every  Armada,  it  features  Intelligent  Manageability  that  simplifies  network 
management.  No  wonder  our  whole  Armada  line  has  literally  flown  off  the  shelves. 
Any  questions?  Call  1-800-AT- COMPAQ.  Or  visit  us  atwww.compaq.com/armada. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers; 


Armada  M300  Series  at  $1,999* 


•  3.1  lbs,  0.9"  thin  -  Intel  "  Mobile  Celeron  "  processor  333  MHz  •  n.3"colorTFT  display 
•4GB**  Hard  Drive  -64MB  RAM  •  56KV.90  integrated  modem1  -  Optional  Mobile  Expansion  Unit 
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BY DEREK SLATER 


Electricity  and  gas.  Suddenly,  it's  risky 
business.  Deregulation  is  forcing  utilities 
to  define  themselves  in  new  ways  and 
sell  themselves  to  new  customers.  And 
the  shock  of  this  newness  is  falling  on 
the  power  company  CIOs. 

NCE  UPON  A  TIME,  ELECTRICITY  AND  NATU- 
ral  gas  companies  sat  happily  in  their  natu- 
ral  habitats — regional  markets  roped  off  by 
law  from  competition.  But  over  the  past  decade  the 
government  has  been  removing  its  legal  protection 
and  opening  energy  markets.  The  result:  a  feeding 
frenzy  much  like  the  one  the  telecommunications 
industry  has  already  undergone.  Indeed,  while  the 
current  setting  may  focus  on  watts 
and  amps,  this  is  not  just  a  story 
about  life  in  the  utilities  industry;  it  is 
a  parable  that  all  businesses  can  heed 
in  these  predatory  times. 

Before  deregulation,  the  U.S.  elec¬ 


tricity  business  had  three  functions:  generate  power, 
transmit  it  to  substations  and  distribute  it  to  homes 
and  businesses.  Each  utility  had  a  geographic  area 
all  to  itself.  “In  effect,  the  government  said,  ‘We’ll 
give  you  a  monopoly  and  you’ll  set  your  rates  to 
reflect  your  costs  and  make  a  little  profit,’”  says 
Bob  Welch,  a  partner  at  Boston-based  consultancy 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP.  Now  the  first  step  of  the  pro¬ 
cess — generation — remains  a  regulated  monopoly, 
but  the  other  elements  of  the  business  are  coming 
open  for  competition.  In  addition,  a  fourth  stage  of 
the  business,  called  “merchant,”  has  been  created, 
which  is  essentially  a  marketing  and  billing  organ¬ 
ization  with  no  actual  generation  or  transmission 
capabilities  itself.  Utilities  must  separate  the  gen¬ 
eration  arm  of  the  business 
from  the  other  functions  so  that 
competitors  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion,  distribution  and  merchant 
functions  can  buy  and  resell  the 
juice  on  a  fair  basis. 


Reader  ROI 


READ  THIS  STORY  TO  LEARN 

►  How  utility  company  CIOs  respond 
to  new  competitive  pressures 

►  Strategies  for  defending  an  existing 
customer  base  in  any  industry 

►  Tips  for  identifying  and  entering 
new  markets 


http://www.cio.com 
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Meter  Market 

One  company’s  plans  to  service 
utility  customers  via  the  Web 

WILL  THE  TORRENT  OF  DOT-COMS  EVER  END? 

Utility.com  professes  to  be  the  world's  first  Internet 
electric  company.  No,  customers  won't  plug  their 
curling  irons  into  their  PCs.  The  company  offers  sign-up,  billing 
and  power  usage  data  via  the  Web. 

The  company  has  several  tricks  up  its  sleeve  to  lure  cus¬ 
tomers  in  newly  deregulated  states  away  from  their  current  pro¬ 
viders.  For  example,  Utility.com  customers  can  hook  up  "smart" 
meters  to  their  homes  using  wireless  communications  technol¬ 
ogy  from  San  Carlos,  Calif.-based  CellNet  Data  Systems  Inc. 

These  meters  automatically  signal  the  power  distribution 
company  if  power  goes  out  at  a  particular  home  or  business; 
they  also  post  current  power  consumption  data  to  the  Web  for 
close  monitoring,  so  the  guys  in  accounting  can  call  the  plant 


and  tell  them  the  factory-floor  workers  forgot  to  turn  off  the 
machines  when  they  left  for  lunch.  Customers  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  the  CellNet  connection  to  control  their  home  thermostats 
from  the  office  via  the  Web.  That  means  they  can  keep  the 
heating  bill  down  during  the  day  and  crank  up  the  temperature 
at  home  just  before  they  get  there — no  matter  how  unexpect¬ 
edly  early  or  late  they  leave  work. 

Sounds  good,  but  CEO  Chris  King,  based  in  Albany,  Calif.,  for¬ 
merly  an  executive  at  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  says  convincing 
customers  to  switch  energy  providers  takes  a  lot  of  work.  "There's 
a  significant  education  effort  required,"  he  says.  For  example:  King 
says  that  in  California,  one  of  the  first  states  to  throw  the  deregula¬ 
tion  switch,  the  state  commission  has  spent  $90  million  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  make  consumers  aware  that  they  can  choose  the  power 
company  they  use.  Eighty-five  percent  of  consumers  say  they  now 
know  they  can  change,  but  only  1  percent  have  actually  done  so. 

As  for  Utility.com,  the  company  relies  on  its  Web  site  to  draw 
in  new  business  but  has  also  bulked  up  on  more  traditional 
mass  media  advertising — radio,  television  and  billboards. 

-D.  Slater 


Nicholas  loli,  CIO  of  Citizens 
Utilities,  is  charged  with 
elevating  the  customer  from 
commoner  to  king. 


BUSINESS  STRATEGIES 


new  sources  of  revenue  and  new  markets 
to  enter.  CIOs  in  any  industry  would  do 
well  to  pay  attention  to  the  lessons  they 
are  learning. 

KEEP  YOUR  BALANCE 

IF  THE  OLD  SAW  HOLDS  TRUE— that  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  an  old  customer  than  to 
sign  up  a  new  one — then  it  makes  sense 
that  defending  the  existing  customer 
base  must  be  a  top  priority.  To  accom¬ 
plish  that  goal,  utilities  aim  to  “right- 
size”  their  companies,  create  an  agile 
infrastructure  and  put  in  new  systems 
that  focus  on  the  customer. 

Rightsizing  in  this  instance  isn’t  a 
euphemism  for  laying  off  workers. 
Instead,  Welch  says,  it  means  answering 
the  fundamental  question,  What  sort  of 
company  do  we  want  to  be?  A  trans¬ 
mission  company?  A  distribution  com¬ 
pany?  An  end-to-end  service  provider? 
Mergers,  acquisitions,  divestitures  and 
spinoffs  are  the  rage  among  utility  com¬ 
panies  striving  to  get  into  fighting  trim. 

Some  utilities  follow  the  example  of 
Duke  Energy  Corp.,  based  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Duke’s  response  to  impending 
deregulation  has  been  to  bulk  up.  A 
series  of  acquisitions  over  the  past  few 
years  has  turned  Duke  from  a  regional 


Stamford,  Conn.,  sums  it 
up  this  way:  “When  you’re 
a  regulated  monopoly, 
your  file  structures  and 
data  structures  are  all  cen¬ 
tered  basically  around  the 
meter  or  the  premises.  The 
customer  is  just  the  name 
you  put  on  the  envelope 
when  you  send  the  bill.” 
In  the  new  competitive 
landscape,  IT  must  elevate 
the  customer  from  com¬ 
moner  to  king  in  very 
short  order,  which  means 
revamping — or  creating — 
marketing  and  billing 
systems,  call  centers,  data 
warehouses  and  much 


Staggering  ramifications  follow  for  the 
information  infrastructures  at  these  util¬ 
ity  companies.  Nicholas  loli,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  of  Citizens  Utilities  Co.  in 


more. 

Deregulation  is  hap¬ 
pening  gradually  on  a 
state-by-state  basis.  CIOs 
at  existing  utility  compa¬ 
nies  are  putting  in  over¬ 
time  to  get  IS  ready  as  a 
pack  of  new  competitors 
sniff  hungrily  around 
their  customer  base.  They  speak  of  both 
defensive  and  aggressive  tactics:  protect¬ 
ing  their  existing  markets  and  customer 
bases  while  simultaneously  scouting  for 


Consumers  Energy  GM  Jim 
Suprinski  uses  his  company's 
knowledge  of  its  customers  to 
create  a  sophisticated  retail 
billing  system. 


At  Duke  Energy,  CIO  Cecil 
Smith's  department  has 
grown  to  provide  networking 
and  telecom  services  to  its 
subsidiaries. 


monopoly  into  a  $17.6  billion  con¬ 
glomerate  with  end-to-end  capabilities 
in  numerous  geographic  markets.  Cecil 
Smith,  the  company’s  CIO,  gives  an 
example  of  Duke’s  scope.  The  company 
is  building  a  new  power  generation  plant 
in  Edinburgh  County,  Texas.  One  busi¬ 
ness  unit  will  operate  the  plant,  another 
is  designing  and  building  the  facility,  a 
third  will  provide  the  plant  with  fuel 
resources,  and  a  fourth  unit  will  trans¬ 
mit  the  output  to  the  marketplace.  “The 
integration  of  all  these  unregulated  sub¬ 
sidiaries  results  in  a  solid  asset  that  we 
can  use  to  make  money  going  forward,” 
says  Smith.  Duke  has  operations  and 
interests  not  only  domestically  in  25 
states  but  also  in  more  than  50  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Indonesia.  Many  business 
units  have  their  own  small  IT  group.  But 
the  units  depend  on  Smith’s  central  de¬ 
partment  for  common  services  such  as 
networking  and  telecommunications. 
That  model  allows  each  subsidiary  to 
build  systems  that  address  its  peculiar 
needs  while  still  gaining  economy-of- 
scale  benefits. 

Citizens  Utilities  uses  a  similar  organi¬ 
zational  setup  to  enable  divestitures  as 
well  as  acquisitions.  The  company  got 
regulatory  approval  last  April  to  separate 
its  current  business  into  two  distinct 
pieces:  utilities  and  telecommunications. 
Chairman  and  CEO  Leonard  Tow  says 
the  split  will  allow  each  of  the  two  oper¬ 
ating  companies — with  different  invest¬ 


ment  features,  valuation  criteria, 
capital  structures,  dividend  poli¬ 
cies,  customer  requirements  and 
regulatory  concerns — to  operate 
more  nimbly  and  effectively  in 
its  own  competitive  market.  Like 
Duke,  Citizens’  recent  growth 
has  come  primarily  through 
acquisition.  Each  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  brought  its  own  unique  IT 
systems  into  the  fold.  At  one 
time,  Ioli  counted  as  many  as  19 
billing  systems  and  25  payroll 
systems  within  Citizens’  walls. 
“We  developed  an  enterprise 
business  model  and  determined 
which  processes  and  systems 
could  be  shared  across  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  which  had  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  locally,”  Ioli  says.  A  sim¬ 
ple  example:  The  telecom  and 
utilities  units  cannot  use  the 
same  billing  system  because  of 
differing  functionality  requirements,  but 
both  billing  systems  by  decree  must  be 
based  on  relational  and 
open-standards  technol¬ 
ogy.  By  September  the 
company  aims  to  turn 
off  its  two  data  center 
mainframes  and  run  the 
entire  business  on  a  com¬ 
mon,  three-tier  client/ 
server  architecture.  Fi¬ 
nancials  will  run  on  soft¬ 
ware  from  SAP  AG; 
human  resources  on 
software  from  PeopleSoft 
Inc.  Ioli  says  the  new 
structure  makes  it  easier 
for  the  company  to  inte- 
grate  any  future  ac- 
quisidons.  Of  greater  im¬ 
mediate  significance,  it 
simplifies  the  split-up  of 
telecom  from  the  utilities 
business.  “We  have  com¬ 
mon  servers,  applications 
and  databases.  When  we 
separate,  we  just  get  a 
similar  server  [to  run  the 
newly  independent  tele¬ 
com  company]  and  repli¬ 
cate  the  application  to 
scale,”  Ioli  says. 

Common  infrastruc¬ 
ture  can  also  translate 
into  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  example, 


Citizens  deals  with  a  different  regulatory 
commission  in  each  of  the  22  states  in 
which  it  does  business.  The  IS  group 
acquired  and  modified  a  Lotus  Notes- 
based  legal  and  regulatory  application  to 
foster  information  sharing  within  the  two 
utility  subsidiaries  (Citizens  Energy 
Services  and  Citizens  Water  Resources). 
“Most  utility  companies  don’t  look  at  this 
|  regulatory  application]  as  mission-criti¬ 
cal,  but  it  has  saved  us  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort,”  Ioli  says — $18  million  in  savings 
and  cost  avoidance,  in  fact.  Because  of  the 
exchange  of  information  within  Citizens, 
for  example,  filings  get  to  the  commis¬ 
sions  faster  as  much  of  the  information 
due  in  one  state  has  often  already  been 
submitted  elsewhere. 

Traditional  utilities  have  one  other  IT- 
related  advantage  over  incoming  com¬ 
petitors:  historical  data.  Consumers 
Energy  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  CMS  Energy 
Corp.,  will  face  deregulation  at  the 
beginning  of  2002  in  its  primary  mar¬ 
ketplace  in  Michigan.  To  get  ready,  the 
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Protection  from  the  nightmarish 
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The  loss  of  your  data  can  be  a  vicious  wake-up  call.  Proper  protection  is  essential. 
Namely,  DLTtape."  Be  sure  that  all  your  backup  drives  and  media  feature  the  authorized 
DLTtape  logo  mark.  It  means  you  have  one  of  the  fastest,  most  reliable,  most  scalable 
data  backup  systems  in  the  business.  The  tape  backup  solution  most 


trusted  by  IT  managers  in  every  major  industry,  from  banking  to  medical  to  government. 
Find  out  more  at  www.DLTtape.com.  Before  a  data  tragedy  tears  your  company  apart. 
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BUSINESS  STRATEGIES 


Jackson,  Mich. -based  company  has 
created  a  sophisticated  new  retail  bil¬ 
ling  system,  says  Jim  Suprinski,  genera! 
manager  of  information  services  and 
technology.  The  new  system  will 
record  energy  usage  on  an  actual  basis 
for  large  customers,  while  residential 
consumers  will  still  be  billed  on  a  pro¬ 
file  basis  that  will  be  reconciled  later 
with  actual  usage.  The  company  has 
also  modified  its  legacy  billing  system 
on  the  transmission  side,  which  will 
handle  the  fluctuations  in  energy  prices 
every  hour.  When  power  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  market  and  transmit¬ 
ted  to  any  other,  it  becomes  a  true  com¬ 


modity,  subject  to  price  fluctuations 
depending  on  demand,  Suprinski 
explains.  And  Consumers  will  be  able 
to  provide  its  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  customers,  who  have  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  energy  needs  and  usage  patterns 
than  do  residential  customers,  with  his¬ 
torical  data  that  allows  them  to  better 
manage  their  current  usage.  That 
makes  it  less  attractive  for  customers 
to  switch  to  a  new  provider. 

EXTEND  YOUR  REACH 

OF  COURSE,  IT’S  NO  FUN  being  the 
hunted  all  the  time.  The  next  step  is  to 
become  the  hunter. 

Duke  Energy  is  looking  for  new 
areas  of  business  that  extend  from  its 
existing  competencies.  Energy  services 
is  one  example.  “We  are  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  doing  energy  management 
for  large  customers,”  says  Smith.  “In 
some  cases,  we  just  come  in  to  manage 
a  given  building;  in  others,  we  are  con¬ 
solidating  their  energy  bills  across  sev¬ 
eral  states  and  finding  economies  for 
that  particular  customer.”  To  that  end, 
Duke  Energy  has  created  a  subsidiary, 
DukeSolutions  Inc.  The  business  unit, 
formed  in  1997,  booked  24  contracts 
in  1998  with  revenue  potential  of 


$1.2  billion  over  the  life  of  the  contracts. 
The  more  services  Duke  provides  for  a 
given  customer,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  for  a  competitor  to  jigsaw  one 
or  more  pieces  of  the  puzzle.  The  CIO 
is  in  a  prime  position  to  explore  these 
kinds  of  information-based  services. 

Of  course,  new  systems  can  open  new 
doors.  Consumers  Energy’s  retail  billing 
system  positions  the  company  to  move 
quickly  into  the  merchant  function  in 
any  state  as  its  regulatory  status  changes. 
Going  further  afield,  CMS  has  branched 
out  to  create  businesses  related  to  financ¬ 
ing  purchase  and  repair  of  home  appli¬ 
ances.  “We’re  looking  at  a  lot  of  ancil¬ 


lary  products  and  services  that  were  not 
necessarily  part  of  the  standard  utility 
business,”  says  Suprinski.  That  brings 
the  utility  into  a  whole  new  sphere  of 
competitors,  all  of  which  have  their  own 
potentially  vulnerable  customer  bases. 
And  some  opportunities  lie  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  normal  domain  of  energy  utili¬ 
ties.  Enron  Corp.,  a  major  conglomer¬ 
ate  based  in  Houston  with  units 
in  virtually  every  energy-related  busi¬ 
ness,  also  has  a  business  unit  that  is 
building  fiber-optic  network  loops  to 
provide  communications  bandwidth- 
on-demand  in  metropolitan  areas.  “It’s 
a  bit  of  a  head-slapper,  I  know,”  says 
Mark  Palmer,  a  spokesman  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  explaining  that  the  networking 
business  came  into  Enron’s  fold  through 
the  acquisition  of  another  utility. 

Creating  these  products  and  market¬ 
ing  them  to  the  right  customer  falls  in 
many  instances  on  the  IS  team.  As  Welch 
says,  “If  you  build  systems  assuming 
you  have  a  bilateral  relationship  with 
your  customer,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
there  are  several  other  parties  involved 
in  the  transactions,  those  systems  have 
to  fundamentally  change.”  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 


DLTtape  and  the  DLTtape  logo  are  trademarks  of 
Quantum  Corporation. 


TRADITIONAL  UTILITIES  HAVE  A 

MAJOR  I.T.-RELATED  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  INCOMING  COMPETITORS: 
HISTORICAL  DATA. 
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Boosting  Bits  Across 
the  Network 


Choices  for  high-speed  data  networking 
abound ,  but  so  do  pitfalls 


WITH  NETWORK  USAGE  GROWING  EXPO- 
nentially  and  multimedia  technologies  becom¬ 
ing  corporate  mainstays,  most  CIOs  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  bits  on  the  brain.  Undeniably  you 
need  high-speed  data  networking  solutions 
that  are  both  cost-effective  and  easy  to  implement.  But 
with  multiple  technologies  slugging  it  out  in  the  market¬ 
place,  finding  the  right  solution  for  a  particular  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  tricky.  Pick  the  wrong  technology  and  you  can 
find  yourself  stuck  with  a  network  that’s  too  slow — or 
worse,  a  hefty  bill  that  attracts  the  wrong  sort  of 
attention  from  your  CFO. 

High-speed  data  networking  encompasses  two 
general  areas:  the  100Mbps  (megabits  per  second) 
field,  where  fast  Ethernet  tangles  with  lOOVG-anyLAN, 
and  the  faster-than-lOOMbps  segment,  where  asyn¬ 
chronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  and  gigabit  Ethernet  are 
battling  for  market  dominance.  (For  more  on  how  fiber¬ 
optic  technology  is  helping  CIOs  send  data  faster  and 
cheaper  see  “Making  Fiber  Faster,”  Page  64.)  Frequently, 
each  of  these  technologies  has  a  specific  niche,  but  it’s 
important  to  discern  where  not  to  install  one  or  the  other. 

The  first  step  in  selecting  between  high-speed  network 
technologies  is  in-depth  research,  says  William  Flanagan, 
program  director  for  NetReference  Inc.,  a  Sterling,  Va.- 
based  network  consulting  and  re¬ 
search  firm.  “There’s  no  easy  way  of 
doing  this.”  Only  after  comparing  the 
technologies  side  by  side — projecting 
how  each  will  meet  specific  needs  and 
fit  into  the  organization’s  networking 
framework — can  you  select  the  right 
solutions.  “You’re  going  to  have  to 
read  a  lot  of  white  papers  and  vendor 
literature.  And  you’re  going  to  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  thinking,”  he  says.  “You 
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need  to  know 
the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  technology  in  terms  of  quality 
of  service,  management  and  compatibility.” 

As  the  data  networking  field  moves  into  the  new  mil¬ 
lennium,  familiar  technologies — enhanced  to  handle 
faster  speeds — are  winning  over  radical  approaches.  And 
even  though  we’re  witnessing  a  convergence  of  data  and 
voice  technologies  at  the  carrier  level,  these  network  tech¬ 
nologies  can  be  called  on  to  carry  multimedia  content 
when  necessary.  Still,  these  networking  technologies  war¬ 
rant  a  careful  comparison.  “We’re  witnessing  the  end  of 
your  father’s  data  network,”  says  Flanagan. 

Gigabit  Ethernet  Versus  ATM 

Earlier  this  decade,  experts  predicted  that  ATM  would 
emerge  as  the  dominant  high-speed  networking  standard 
for  both  FANs  and  WANs.  The  technology  provides  sup¬ 
port  for  data,  voice  and  video  connections  at  access  speeds 
of  either  155Mbps  or  622Mbps,  depending  on  the  needs 
of  a  specific  application,  and  can  also  support  phone  com- 
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Voice  &  dcitcl  together 

(snug  fit  for  business  now,  future  growth). 


We  make  the  things  that 
make  communications  w 


Enough  promises  (convergence  this,  convergence  that).  Your  business 
needs  voice  and  data  together — now!  There's  a  communications  revolution 
going  on.  And  Lucent  Technologies  offers  a  wide  range  of  applications  to  give 
you  a  competitive  edge.  Example:  with  CentreVu®  Internet  Solutions,  customers 
browsing  your  Web  site  can  talk  to  a  call  center  agent  at  same  time  over  same 
phone  line  (watch  Voice  over  IP  send  sales  and  customer  satisfaction  soaring). 
Lucent  networking  know-how  brings  the  reliability  of  voice  to  voice  and  data. 

See  how  peas-in-a-pod  compatibility  can  give  your  business  a  long-term  growth 
spurt  at  1-800-221-1223,  ext.  478  or  www.lucent.com/enterprise. 
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Emerging 

Technology 

pany  line  speeds  as  fast  as  2.5Gbps.  But 
ATM’s  supporters  failed  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  gigabit  Ethernet,  a  more  famil¬ 
iar  technology  that’s  always  available  at  a 
lower  cost  than  ATM.  According  to  the 
Gigabit  Ethernet  Alliance,  in  1998  the  per- 
port  price  of  a  gigabit  Ethernet  switch  was 
between  $1,850  to  $2,800,  compared 
with  $4,200  for  a  622Mbps  ATM  switch. 

Gigabit  Ethernet,  a  1,000Mbps  tech¬ 
nology,  began  hitting  its  stride  about  a 
year  ago  when  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  jumped 
into  the  field,  an  action  that  removed  lin¬ 
gering  doubts  about  the  technology  for 
many  potential  customers.  The  com¬ 
pany  joined  Nortel  Networks  Corp., 
3Com  Corp.  and  several  other  firms  in 
the  market.  According  to  Dataquest  esti¬ 
mates,  revenue  from  gigabit  Ethernet 
switches,  which  connect  data  networks 
together,  jumped  from  $93.1  million  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1998  to  $211.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1999. 

While  gigabit  Ethernet  is  a  viable  tech¬ 
nology  in  its  own  right — the  first  IEEE 
802. 3z  standard  defined  its  use  over  opti¬ 
cal  fiber,  and  a  lOOOBase-T  copper  cable 
alternative  became  a  formal  standard  last 
June — it  also  has  a  strong  psychological 
factor  working  in  its  favor,  says  John 
Matthews,  a  principal  consultant  with 
Ovum  Ltd.,  a  London-based  technology 
research  firm.  “People  are  familiar  with 
Ethernet,  so  when  they  think  about  giga¬ 
bit  Ethernet  they  view  it  as  a  natural  evo¬ 
lution  from  what  they’ve  been  doing.” 

On  the  other  side,  ATM’s  supporters 
trumpet  its  advantages.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  speed,  its  advocates  frequently 
focus  on  the  technology’s  flexibility,  reli¬ 
ability  and  management  attributes.  Most 
believe  that  ATM’s  greatest  strength  lies 
in  its  quality  of  service  (QoS)  support. 
ATM’s  QoS  lets  customers  prioritize 
traffic  down  to  the  end  user.  Gigabit 
Ethernet,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  only 
something  called  a  Resource  Reservation 
Protocol  (RSVP)  for  QoS,  a  technology 
that  pales  in  comparison  to  ATM’s  capa¬ 
bility,  according  to  Ovum’s  Matthews. 
“RSVP  doesn’t  guarantee  QoS  the  way 
that  ATM  does.”  ATM  also  permits  the 
implementation  of  permanent  virtual 
circuits  (PVCs),  allowing  organizations 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  ATM’s  band¬ 
width  between  two  points.  “This  feature 


Making  Fiber  Faster 

A  new  technology  extends  the  reach 
of  high-speed  networks 


WHILE  MOST  HIGH-SPEED 
data  networks  are  still 
based  on  copper  cables, 
the  number  built  with  fiber-optic 
technology  is  growing  rapidly. 
Compared  with  copper,  fiber-optic 
cables  are  thinner  and  lighter,  are 
less  susceptible  to  interference  and 
offer  much  greater  bandwidth — 
which  lets  networks  carry  data  at 
faster  speeds.  Now  a  new  technol- 


FIBER-OPTIC  NETWORKS 


ogy  is  making  fiber  even  speedier. 

For  the  past  several  years,  fiber¬ 
optic  communications  has  relied  on 
synchronous  optical  network 
(SONET)  technology.  As  a  transmis¬ 
sion  system  for 
high-speed  digital 
traffic,  SONET 
speeds  range  from 
51.8Mbps  to 
13.2Gbps.  SONET 
is  an  intelligent  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides 
advanced  network 
management  and  a 
standard  optical  inter¬ 
face.  It  uses  a  self-heal¬ 
ing  ring  architecture 
that’s  able  to  reroute  traffic  if  a  line 
goes  down.  SONET  backbones  are 
widely  used  to  aggregate  lower- 
speed  T1  and  T3  lines. 

SONET  technology,  however, 
is  now  being  challenged  by  wave¬ 
length  division  multiplexing 
(WDM),  a  new  technology  that 
uses  multiple  lasers  to  send  several 
light  signals  simultaneously  over  a 
single  optical  fiber,  thereby  making 
more-effective  use  of  fiber  cables. 
“By  eliminating  the  need  for  expen¬ 
sive  SONET  hardware  in  the  local 
network,  WDM  makes  it  possible 
for  network  operators  to  extend  the 
reach  of  high-speed  data  networks 
over  a  metropolitan  area  or  even  a 
long-distance  network  more  cost- 
effectively,”  says  Basil  Alwan,  vice 


president  of  enterprise  products  for 
Brampton,  Ontario-based  Nortel 
Networks  Corp. 

WDM,  or  DWDM  (dense 
WDM),  as  the  technology  is  often 
called,  can  transmit  up  to  32 
channels  over  one  fiber,  at  2.5Gbps 
per  channel,  and  is  expected  to 
support  up  to  128  channels  in  the 
near  future. 

DWDM  is  leading  to  fiber  net¬ 
work  “transparency,”  says  Robert 
Currier,  director  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  for  Duke  University  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.  “The  technology  pro¬ 
vides  an  optical  transmission 
system  that  can  carry  any  kind  of 
traffic,  from  gigabit  Ethernet  to 
ATM  to  TCP/IP, 
efficiently  and 
cost-effectively.” 
Most  major 
telecommuni¬ 
cations  vendors 
have  jumped  on 
the  DWDM  band¬ 
wagon  in  the  past 
year.  Nortel 
Networks,  for 
example,  is  touting 
its  metro  net¬ 
work-oriented  Optera  line,  which 
it  acquired  when  it  bought 
Cambrian  Systems  Corp.  late  last 
year.  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  offers 
metro  DWDM,  which  is  designed  to 
add  extra  bandwidth  to  local  net¬ 
works.  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  something  called  Dynamic 
Packet  Transport  technology,  which 
gives  Cisco’s  routers  the  ability  to 
turn  electrical  signals  into  wave¬ 
lengths  of  light  as  well  as  to  restore 
service  within  millionths  of  a  second 
in  the  event  of  fiber  cable  cuts  or 
equipment  problems. 

Alwan  predicts  that  DWDM  will 
play  a  leading  role  in  fiber-optic 
technology,  “providing  the  high 
speeds  required  for  the  multimedia 
needs  of  all  types  of  businesses  in 
the  next  century.”  -/.  Edwards 
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Yes,  and  quick.  In  fact,  the  brand-new  Compaq 
Armada  M700  can  perform  all  kinds  of  amazing 
feats.  For  starters,  it’s  designed  to  be  both  powerful 
and  mobile.  With  a  choice  of  the  latest  Intel  Mobile 
Pentium  II  processors  and  full  Multibay,  a 
generous  14.1-inch  TFT  display  and  AGP  2X  graphics.  And  it’s  all 
contained  in  a  sleek  design  that’s  as  light  as  4.8  pounds  and  measures  pentium*n 
just  1.1  inch  thin.  It  even  supports  new  common  docking  solutions,  making  it 
a  legendary  investment  for  your  enterprise.  Call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ.  Or  visit 
www.compaq.com/armada.  And  discover  why,  candlesticks  aside,  the  new 
Armada  M700  is  the  closest  thing  to  poetry  in  motion. 


T&j; 


Armada  M700  Series  starting  at  $3>299‘ 

•  Intel'  Mobile  Pentium'  II  processor  366  MHz  •  6.4  GB"  SMART  Hard  Drive 
14.1"  (1024x768)  colorTFT  display  •  24X  Max  CD-ROM*  •  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty 


64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  288) 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers: 


Emerging 

Technology 

provides  the  user  with  more  flexibility  in  bandwidth 
management,”  says  Matthews. 

ATM  and  gigabit  Ethernet  each  have  their  roles 
in  high-speed  networking,  says  Robert  Currier, 
director  of  data  communications  for  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Durham,  N.C.  Currier  uses  ATM  to  link 
to  Internet  backbones  and  other  off-campus  con¬ 
nections,  while  using  gigabit  Ethernet  for  cam¬ 
puswide  links.  “Within  the  campus,  we  elected  not 
to  use  ATM  because  of  the  cost  both  in  terms  of  cap¬ 
ital  investment  and  operations.”  Currier  estimates 
that  installing  ATM  on  the  campus  would  have 
nearly  doubled  his  hardware  costs.  It  also  would 
have  meant  spending  an  extra  $200,000  per  year  to 
hire  network  specialists  to  handle  the  technology,  a 
cost  he  was  able  to  save  by  relying  on  the  skills  of 
less  highly  paid  Ethernet  professionals.  He  notes 
that  it  can  be  complicated  to  keep  people  trained 
and  up-to-date  in  ATM.  “There’s  a  much  larger 
available  pool  of  skilled  Ethernet  experts,”  he  notes. 

Although  gigabit  Ethernet  hasn’t  yet  made  a 
major  impact  on  very  large  WANs — you  won’t  find 
a  gigabit  Ethernet  link  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  for  example — the  situation  may  soon 
change.  Ethernet  is  currently  going  through  an  evo¬ 
lutionary  process,  with  standards  being  set  for  a 
lOGbps  technology  that  would  far  exceed  ATM’s 
top  speed.  Jack  Wimmer,  the  Richardson,  Texas- 
based  vice  president  of  network  technology  and 
planning  for  MCI  Worldcom  Inc.,  says  Ethernet- 
based  technology  may  ultimately  provide  a  medium 
for  virtually  all  high-speed  networking  needs.  “Some 
of  the  advanced  work  we’re  doing  is  looking  at  the 
integration  of  lOGbps  Ethernet  technology  with 
other  networking  technologies  to  see  whether  we 
could  provide  an  even  more  cost-effective  solution 
for  customers  that  have  very  high  bandwidth  needs.” 

100VG-anyLAN  Versus  Fast  Ethernet 

Just  as  gigabit  Ethernet  is  triumphing  over  ATM  in 
many  situations,  fast  Ethernet  is  winning  the  battle 
against  lOOVG-anyLAN  in  the  100Mbps  network¬ 
ing  arena.  Actually,  according  to  most  observers,  the 
battle  has  already  been  won  by  fast  Ethernet. 

Developed  by  AT&T  Microelectronics,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  IBM  Corp.  in  the  mid-1990s  in  an 
attempt  to  grab  a  foothold  in  the  booming  network 
marketplace,  lOOVG-anyLAN  was  positioned  as  a 
networking  technology  that  could  handle  high-speed 
multimedia  streams  with  ease.  The  technology  in¬ 
cludes  a  Demand  Priority  protocol  that  allows  time- 
sensitive  applications,  such  as  video,  to  be  given  pri¬ 
ority  network  access,  resulting  in  reduced  breakup  of 
multimedia  streams.  Demand  Priority  also  allows 
network  managers  to  give  timing-sensitive  applica¬ 
tions  priority  access  to  the  network,  such  as  a  CEO’s 


3-D  Image  Camera 


Everyone  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  make  their  Web  sites  more 
compelling.  If  you  want  flashy  graphics,  MetaCreations  Corp.  and 
Minolta  Corp.  have  just  announced  the  Minolta  3D  1500,  a  new 
digital  camera  that  creates  photorealistic  3-D  images  that  you  can  put 
on  a  Web  site  using  the  company's  MetaStream  technology  (also  part  of 
Microsoft  Windows  98).  The  companies  anticipate  that  the  camera  will 
be  used  by  everyone  from  e-retailers 
showcasing  products  to  museums 
cataloging  artifacts. 

Utilizing  the  detachable  lens 
design  of  the  Minolta  Dimage  EX 
camera  series,  the  3D  1500  inte¬ 
grates  MetaCreations'  MetaFlash 
software  between  the  camera  body  and  the 
lens  unit  to  create  an  easy  3-D  image  capture 
device.  To  capture  images,  users  simply  aim  at  the  object  and  push  the 
shutter  release  button  and  the  camera  captures  the  image.  Once  captured, 
images  can  be  easily  viewed  on  the  built-in  two-inch  LCD  monitor  or 
downloaded  to  a  computer.  In  the  computer,  users  can  view,  reconstruct, 
distort,  inflate  and  combine  the  shapes  of  the  captured  images.  The 
Minolta  3D  1500  offers  high-resolution  3-D  wire  frames,  seamless  3-D 
image  geometry  and  texture  gluing  to  make  continuous,  detailed  model 
manipulation  possible.  The  cost  of  the  camera  was  not  available  at  press 
time.  For  more  information,  call  800  528-4767  or  visit  www.minoltausa.com. 


Call  Center  Stress  Testing 

Before  you  deploy  a  multimillion-dollar  call  center,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  know  what  kind  of  call  volume  it  can  handle. 
Unfortunately,  that  involves  phenomenal  estimating  capabilities. 

To  limit  the  guesswork,  Genoa  Technology  Inc.  has  introduced  its 
Telephony  Capacity  Tester  (TCT),  a  bulk  call  generator  that  can  be  set 
up  without  programming.  With  over  150  predefined  test  scenarios,  the 
software-based  system  can  characterize  the  behavior  of  a  telephone  sys¬ 
tem,  TAPI  service  provider  (TSP),  PBX  or  call  center  under  any  conditions, 
from  extreme  to  calm.  Genoa  used  off-the-shelf  TAPI  hardware  to  create 
a  "software  only"  telephony  stress  testing  system,  which  simulates  the 
behavior  of  one  or  more  telephony  applications  to  generate  a  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  inbound  and  outbound  traffic.  Its  graphical  interface  allows  users 
to  define  complex  loading  scenarios.  It  can  play  and  record  voice  traffic, 
detect  DTMF  tones  and  display  complete  call  progress  analysis.  If  desired, 
the  TCT  can  generate  enough  calls  to  overload  the  system,  so  you  can 
characterize  your  system's  behavior  under  extreme  conditions. 

The  software  system  is  composed  of  two  parts:  the  TCT  Manager, 
which  provides  synchronization  of  all  calls,  and  automatic  device  locating, 
mapping  and  analysis;  and  three  TCT  Agents.  These  are  local  control 
modules  that  activate  the  tests  and  report  the  raw  data  to  the  TCT 
Manager.  The  TCT  Manager  and  TCT  Agents  can  be  used  to  test  a  variety 
of  system  topologies.  The  Telephony  Capacity  Tester  costs  $9,995.  For 
more  information,  call  805  531-9030  or  visit  www.gentech.com. 
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motivational  speech  to  the  troops. 

But  these  features,  while  useful, 
haven’t  helped  lOOVG-anyLAN  derail 
loyalty  to  fast  Ethernet  juggernaut.  As 
in  the  ATM  versus  gigabit  Ethernet  bat¬ 
tle,  user  comfort  and  familiarity  have 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  Ethernet. 
Because  fast  Ethernet  is  so  similar  to 
Ethernet,  it  doesn’t  require  users  to  learn 
the  intricacies  of  a  new  technology. 
Bruce  Tolley,  manager  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  for  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
3Com  and  a  vice  chair  of  the  Gigabit 


hospital’s  senior  LAN/WAN  special¬ 
ist.  Although  most  of  the  facility’s 
desktops,  printers  and  other  endpoints 
are  interconnected  with  10Mbps 
Ethernet,  a  gradual  rollout  toward 
100Mbps  Ethernet  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  underway.  The  extra  speed  will 
allow  the  network  to  support  a  grow¬ 
ing  administrative  workload:  Women 
and  Infants’  handles  close  to  9,000 
births  each  year. 

Porter  says  he  never  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  using  lOOVG-anyLAN  tech- 


"Network  technology  is  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace.... 
The  planning  never  stops." 

-David  Porter,  Senior  LAN/WAN  Specialist 


REVOLUTION 


Survival 

Tips 


Tip  #24* 

Is  It  Time  To 
Change  Your 
Outlook? 


Ethernet  Alliance,  notes  that  Ethernet 
users  can  easily  phase  in  higher-speed 
links  as  needed.  By  comparison,  100VG- 
anyLAN’s  Demand  Priority  access 
method  requires  smart  hubs,  adding  an 
extra  layer  of  complexity  and  expense. 

Although  Hewlett-Packard  contin¬ 
ues  to  offer  lOOVG-anyLAN  products, 
the  company  admits  that  the  market  is 
moving  away  from  its  technology. 
“The  bulk  of  customers  are  really  go¬ 
ing  toward  Ethernet  solutions,”  says 
Darla  Sommerville,  product  marketing 
manager  for  HP’s  ProCurve  Network¬ 
ing  unit,  based  in  Roseville,  Calif.  She 
notes  that  HP  now  offers  fast  Ethernet 
products  as  well  as  lOOVG-anyLAN 
solutions.  In  fact,  HP  has  settled  on 
Ethernet  as  its  foundation  for  enter¬ 
prise  networking.  The  company  is  em¬ 
phasizing  high-speed  switching  across 
Ethernet  segments  (as  opposed  to 
slower  “store  and  forward”  technolo¬ 
gies  to  route  packets  between  seg¬ 
ments)  as  a  solution  for  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  data,  voice  and  video.  “Most 
people  are  opting  for  switched  lOOBase- 
T  solutions  because  of  the  performance 
and  support  for  applications,  such  as 
multimedia,  that  demand  quality  of 
service,”  she  notes. 

At  Women  &  Infants’  Hospital  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  fast  Ethernet  tech¬ 
nology  is  used  as  the  backbone  for  the 
LAN  connecting  11  buildings  over  a 
10-block  area,  says  David  Porter,  the 


nology.  “Fast  Ethernet  fit  the  bill,  since 
it  provides  the  speed  and  overall  com¬ 
patibility  we  require.”  Porter’s  future 
plans  include  a  gigabit  Ethernet,  ATM 
(already  part  of  the  hospital’s  wide  area 
network)  or  hybrid  backbone  link.  The 
technology  will  allow  Women  and 
Infants’  to  share  voice,  video  and  data 
with  other  hospitals.  “Network  tech¬ 
nology  is  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  we’re  always  on  the  lookout  for 
things  that  will  help  us  operate  better 
and  more  cost-effectively.  In  this  field, 
the  planning  never  stops.” 

Other  Network  Considerations 

In  the  world  of  high-speed  networking, 
selecting  the  right  vendor  is  almost  as 
important  as  picking  the  right  tech¬ 
nology,  particularly  when  dealing  with 
a  rapidly  evolving  area  like  gigabit 
Ethernet.  Says  analyst  Flanagan, 
“Many  vendors  have  announced  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  not  all  vendors  have  started 
shipping  in  volume.”  Flanagan  adds 
that  some  vendors  have  a  track  record 
and  can  provide  customer  references, 
while  others  are  still  trying  to  establish 
market  footholds.  “You  have  to  be 
careful,”  he  warns,  “because  caution 
and  new  technologies  should  always 
travel  hand  in  hand.”  BE! 


John  Edwards,  a  freelance  technology 
writer  in  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  can  be  reached 
at  jedwards@john-edwards.com. 
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Must  remember,  as  more 
and  more  of  your  people  begin 
to  rely  on  Office  2000  and 
Exchange  Server  for  “mission 
critical  use,”  it’s  crucial  to 
make  sure  that  their  tape 
backup  and  anti-virus  software 
are  Exchange-aware.  Contact 
us  at  www.inacom.com/tip24 
or  call  us  at  1-800-664-9122. 
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IT  products  the 
way  it  buys  toilet 
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Edited  by  Art  Jabnke 


Dear  Leader 


In  a  fantasy  letter  to  the  CEO,  an  embattled 
CIO  outlines  a  better  way  to  buy 


Dear  CEO: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  matter  of 
some  urgency.  In  short:  The  way  this 
company  buys  technology  is  all 
wrong.  I  can  help  us  do  it  better. 

But  first,  allow  me  to  re-introduce 
myself.  I  am  your  CIO.  No,  not  invest¬ 
ments;  information.  You  don’t  hear 
from  me  much  except  at  budget  time, 
and  that  is  my  own  fault,  I  suppose. 
Anyway,  I’m  the  person  who  runs  the 
central  nervous  system  of  your  organi¬ 
zation,  everything  from  the  computers 
to  the  phones.  I’m  generally  not  called 
to  your  inner  circle  when  you’re  cutting 
deals  to  buy  new  companies,  but  I’d 
like  to  point  out  that  we  integrated  the 
information  technology  involved  in 
your  last  few  acquisitions  almost  flaw¬ 
lessly,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  my  staff, 
your  servants  all.  Of  course,  had  you 
called  on  me  a  bit  earlier  in  the 
I  could  have  saved  you  a  good  chunk 
of  the  acquisition  price  by  letting  you 
know  upfront  just  how  bad  the 
acquired  IT  really  was.  But  that’s  all 
assets  under  the  pooling  bridge  now, 
your  ego-ness.  Let’s  look  ahead. 

The  point  is  this:  Buying  IT  prod 
ucts  and  services  is  growing  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult,  and  current  procedures 
don’t  help.  A  couple  of  years  ago — 
back  when  our  company  was  not 
managed  in  response  to  what  some 
15-year-old  had  posted  that  day  to 
quicken.com — we  used  to  buy  IT 
products  and  services  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way — a  straight  deal  between 
me  and  the  vendor  of  my  choice 
Now  the  purchasing  department  does 


the  buying  for  us.  I’m  not  saying  that 
I  don’t  appreciate  their  efforts,  but  our 
last  three  IT  projects  were  completed 
before  the  contracts  were  signed. 
After  one  of  those,  the  parties  never 
did  reach  agreement,  and  now  no  one 
knows  whether  we  have  to  give  the 
stuff  back,  pay  the  vendor  or  what. 

It's  a  Complex  World 

I  would  humbly  suggest  that  one  rea¬ 
son  for  the  contract  delay  is  that  our 
purchasing  department  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  IT  products  the  way  it  buys 
toilet  paper — as  if  it  were  a  commod¬ 


ity.  And  then  they  get  frustrated  when 
the  IT  vendors  get  huffy  about  it.  The 
situation  calls  for  the  exercise  of  some 
leadership,  which  is  why  I  address  this 
inquiry  to  you,  dearest  leader.  We  in 
IT  need  the  purchasing  disciplines 
developed  by  our  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  what  they  are 
purchasing,  the  vendors  that  provide 
it,  my  people  (who  implement  it)  and 
the  ultimate  users,  all  of  whom  are 
trying  to  do  a  job  for  you  and  the 
company.  To  be  blunt,  they  do  not. 

For  example,  there  are  several  lead¬ 
ing  database  vendors,  and  while  each 
performs  essentially  the  same  purpose, 
the  devil  is  in  the  details,  and  I  do  not 
mean  simply  the  technical  and  perfor¬ 
mance  differences.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  purchasing,  we  could  treat 
these  vendors  as  essentially  equivalent 
and  hold  an  auction  to  determine 
which  will  offer  the  lowest  price.  At 
first  glance,  this  looks  like  a  great  strat¬ 
egy,  but  it  overlooks  several  important 


issues.  First,  a  database  is  useless  if  it  isn’t 
backed  up  by  a  strong  organization,  one 
that  includes  user  support,  consulting  and 
even  marketing.  Why  marketing? 
Because  while  we  might  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  deal  on  Dave’s  Database  instead  of 
one  of  the  big  brands  (and  Dave’s  Data¬ 
base  might  actually  have  a  more  power¬ 
ful  set  of  features),  we  would  have  a  devil 
of  a  time  trying  to  find  database  pro¬ 
grammers  to  implement  it.  And  where 
will  we  find  third-party  software  vendors 
that  make  available  snap-on  products  for 
use  with  the  database?  Your  IT  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  the  business  of  studying  the 
marketplace,  or  at  least  reading  the  results 
of  those  who  study  the  marketplace.  Our 
jobs  and  your  success  depend  in  part 
upon  our  making  intelligent  guesses  (yes, 
guesses)  about  where  a  rapidly  moving 
IT  marketplace  is  going.  At  the  same 
time,  there  may  be  some  IT  products  that 
from  a  distance  look  just  like  their  com¬ 
petition,  but  a  close-up  analysis  makes 
clear  that  the  feature  set  offered  by  these 
products  could  give  us  a  real  competitive 
advantage  in  an  area  closer  to  our  core 
business  than  databases.  In  either  case, 
treating  the  vendor  as  if  it  were  offering 
a  commodity  is  the  wrong  way  to  do 
things. 

Term  Limits 

Then  there  are  the  contract  terms  “of¬ 
fered”  by  the  purchasing  department. 
Word  comes  down  from  on  high  that  we 
can  sell  more  widgets  if  we  enhance  our 
data  mining  operations.  We  select  soft¬ 
ware,  hardware  and  consulting  expertise 
to  do  the  job.  Key  people  here  at  Widget 
Inc.  say,  “Get  them  started  right  away — 
we’ll  take  care  of  the  paperwork.” 

Inevitably,  this  is  the  last  time  that  my 
department  hears  from  these  key  people. 
We  deal  with  purchasing,  and  our  pur¬ 
chasing  department  has  developed  a  set 
of  one-size-fits-all  standard  terms  devel¬ 
oped  by  our  crack  team  of  lawyers.  The 
terms  are  fabulous.  You  should  take  a 
peek  at  them  some  day.  Every  purchase 
made  on  our  terms  is  a  walking  claim 
against  a  vendor.  We  can  cancel  at  our 
whim;  assign  our  rights  to  anyone  who 
happens  to  be  passing  by;  we  can  even 
reject  the  goods  and  services  for  no 
apparent  reason;  and  the  warranty  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  One  good  way  to 
appreciate  the  absurdity  of  these  terms 


is  to  put  them  side-by-side  with  the  terms 
we  offer  to  purchasers  of  our  widgets. 

The  trouble  is,  these  terms  do  not 
account  for  some  of  the  special  attributes 
of  IT  products.  First,  there’s  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  intellectual  property.  Our 
standard  purchasing  terms  require  that 
we  own  everything  that  we  pay  for,  and 
that  the  vendor  walks  away  with  noth¬ 
ing.  These  terms  make  sense  if  we  are  hir- 

You  need  to 

persuade  the  purchasing 
department  that  what 
we  buy  and  how  we 
buy  is  very  different  from 
standard  fare. 

ing  the  vendor  to  improve  our  widgets  or 
even  to  invent  a  new  machine  that  will 
make  widgets  faster  and  better.  That’s 
because  widgets  are  our  business. 
Information  processing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  vital  to  our  business,  but  it  is  not 
our  business — it  is  our  vendors’  business. 
Imagine  if  the  next  big  buyer  of  widgets 
were  to  say  to  you,  “We’ll  take  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  widgets,  but  we  want  to  own  the 
widget  patent  too.”  That’s  how  these 
vendors  feel  when  we  bring  them  in  here 
and  hire  them  to  solve  our  problems. 

Our  problem;  their  solution,  but  the 
purchasing  department  wants  us  to 
own  the  solution.  The  vendor  walks 
away  with  no  intellectual  property  and 
we  have  more  rights  to  intellectual 
property  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  Do  you  know  who  signs  contracts 
like  that?  Two  kinds  of  vendors:  those 
that  don’t  know  any  better  and  those 
that  are  going  to  ignore  the  contract 
term  and  hope  that  you  do  not  find  out. 
Which  shall  we  select?  A  more  appro¬ 
priate  response  to  the  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  issue  is  to  maintain  stringent  con¬ 
fidentiality  terms.  That  way,  no  matter 
who  owns  the  software,  it  will  not  find 
its  way  into  our  competitors’  shops. 

A  Perfect  Quandary 

Then  there’s  acceptance  and  warranty. 
When  we  buy  desks  and  chairs,  we’re 
entitled  to  “perfect  tender.”  This  means 


that  we  can  reject  any  desk  that  has  even 
a  tiny  scratch.  Software  does  not  work 
that  way.  Only  the  most  simple  and  triv¬ 
ial  programs  arrive  bug-free,  and  we  can 
write  those  ourselves.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong — I  want  to  do  acceptance  testing 
and  I  want  a  warranty,  but  I  need  to 
impose  constraints  on  my  vendor  that 
both  of  us  can  live  with.  If  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department  wants  an  endless,  ongo¬ 
ing  warranty  covering  exacting  specifi¬ 
cations,  we  need  to  acknowledge  two 
things:  We  will  be  faced  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  price  hike,  and  we  will  be  buying 
more  warranty  than  we  need.  From  the 
vendor’s  point  of  view,  every  one  of  these 
contract  clauses  has  a  price,  and  frankly, 
I’d  rather  buy  more  IT  products  from 
my  vendors  than  legal  claims  against  my 
vendors.  While  I  need  basic  legal  pro¬ 
tections,  most  of  my  leverage  over  the 
course  of  my  relationship  with  my  IT 
vendors  derives  not  from  the  likelihood 
that  I  will  sue  them,  but  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  I  will  change  vendors. 

Lawsuits  will  not  get  you  answers 
from  your  data  mart.  I  could  go  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  many  of  the  clauses  in  our  standard 
purchasing  forms,  but  because  I  have 
failed  so  far  to  include  in  this  letter  a  sin¬ 
gle  mention  of  the  phrase  “P/E  Ratio,”  I 
fear  that  you  may  be  about  to  fall  into  a 
short  nap,  so  I  will  try  to  wrap  up. 

Your  IT  department  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  to  your  success. 
We  in  your  service  have  been  working 
hard  to  align  our  IT  priorities  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  organization,  and  the 
more  we  do  that,  the  greater  the  risk  that 
some  technological  failure  comes  to  the 
attention  of  stock  analysts  following  our 
company.  We  don’t  want  to  fail,  and  we 
know  that  you  don’t  want  to  fail.  To 
guarantee  that  we  don’t,  you  need  to 
persuade  the  purchasing  department  to 
understand  that  what  we  buy  and  how 
we  buy  is  very  different  from  standard 
fare.  We  in  IT  would  love  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  purchasing  department, 
but  purchasing  must  commit  to  work 
with  us.  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  a 
CEO  could  make  that  happen. 

Your  humble  servant,  the  CIO.  H0 

Wayne  D.  Bennett  is  chair  of  the 
Commercial  Technology  Practice  Area 
at  Bingham  Dana  LLP.  He  welcomes 
comments  at  fineprint@cio.com. 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research  and 
exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1997 
revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
media  options  which  reach  IT  buyers  in  75  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online  publishing, 
expositions  and  conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global  marketing  services. 
More  than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
290  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  IDG's 
leading  global  brands — Computerworld,  PC  World, 
Network  World,  Macworld  and  the  Channel  World  family 
of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is  the  fastest- 
growing  computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  ". . .  For 
Dummies"  series  alone  has  more  than  50  million  copies 
in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites  around  the  world  through 
IDG.net  ( http://www.idg.net ),  which  comprises  more  than 
225  targeted  Web  sites  in  55  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data,  analysis 
and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in  over  41  countries 
and  more  than  400  research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than  168 
globally  branded  conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
Macworld  Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda,  DEMO  and  Spotlight. 
IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  computer  training  company,  with  more  than  230 
locations  worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT  companies 
build  international  brand  recognition  by  developing 
global  integrated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products  worldwide.  Further 
information  about  the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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DLTtape  and  the  DLTtape  logo  are  trademarks  ot  Quantum  Corporation.  IBM  product  names 

are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Netfinity  Fibre  Channel  When  you  add  DLTtape  Technology  to  your  IBM  Netfinity  server,  you're  putting  together  a  solid  combination  of  high  availability,  reliable, 

EXP15  Storage  Expansion  Units  industry-standard  servers  and  tape  backup  systems.  Netfinity  Fibre  Channel  makes  data  flow  from  storage  to  server  faster  and  with  fewer 

DLTtape  Technology  bottlenecks.  It  also  allows  you  to  store  critical  data  offsite  for  easy  access,  even  if  your  main  system  is  unavailable.  Netfinity  servers  and 

DLTtape  Technology  -  the  perfect  enterprise  storage  solution  you  can  bank  on.  www.ibm.com/options  or  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  4125 


Working  Smart 

MAXIMIZING  THE  PAYOFF  FROM  I.T. 


TWO  PATIENTS  ENTER  THE 
emergency  room  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Hospital  in  Phoenix 
complaining  of  chest  pain. 
The  doctor  who  treats  the  first  decides 
she’s  at  high  risk  for  a  heart  attack  and 
requires  ICU  admission;  the  second  doc¬ 
tor  assesses  his  patient  as  low  risk  and 
keeps  him  for  further  observation  before 
discharging.  On  the  surface  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  this  scene,  which  is 
played  out  in  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  rooms  every  day.  But  at 
St.  Joseph’s  there’s  a  new  twist: 

Palm  computers  help  the  doc¬ 
tors  make  better  decisions, 
and  that  means  both  lives  and 
money  are  saved. 

This  approach  to  diagnos¬ 
ing  patients  may  be  novel, 
but  the  problem  it  addresses 
is  as  old  as  emergency  rooms 
themselves.  With  medical  re¬ 
search  constantly  underway, 
it’s  impossible  for  every  doc¬ 
tor  to  remember  and  access 
the  results  of  every  study. 

Taking  outside  information 
into  account  is  particularly 
tricky  in  the  area  of  heart  attack  assess¬ 
ment,  which  requires  quick  decision¬ 
making. 

As  medical  director  of  the  ICU  and 
other  pulmonary  and  cardiac  units  at  St. 
Joseph’s,  Dr.  Philip  Fracica  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  abundance  of  medical  liter¬ 
ature  that  didn’t  always  make  it  into  doc¬ 
tors’  hands.  “Every  physician’s  experience 
can  be  colored  by  the  unique  character¬ 
istics  of  the  particular  patients  that  they 
have  cared  for,”  he  says.  “But  are  those 
experiences  truly  representative  of  all 
patients?”  When  one  of  the  hospital’s 
monthly  educational  sessions  introduced 
him  to  an  objective  scoring  system  for  as¬ 
sessing  heart  attack  risk,  Fracica  built  a 
Web-based  application  so  that  doctors  in 
the  ER  could  access  the  system  with  a  PC. 
The  procedure  was  simple:  After  evalu¬ 
ating  a  patient,  doctors  would  use  the  PC 


St.  Joseph's 
Hospital's  Heart 
Attack  Risk 
Assessment 


in  the  emergency 

department  to  answer  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  patient.  The  doctor  could 
then  incorporate  the  results  of  the  stud¬ 
ies  into  the  diagnosis.  “Some  people  have 
spent  their  lives  studying  this,”  says 
Fracica.  “Now  we  can  [use  that  infor¬ 
mation  to]  weed  out  patients  that  don’t 
need  admission  to  the  hospital.” 

The  remote  application  proved  handy, 
but  doctors  still  had  to  leave  the  patient’s 
side,  wasting  critical  seconds.  So  Dr. 
Fracica  teamed  up  with  AvantGo  Inc., 
based  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  delivering  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  to  handheld  computers. 

Now  doctors  can  follow  a  link  on  the 
handheld’s  text-based  browser  to  a  Web 
page  residing  on  St.  Joseph’s  Web  server, 
which  in  turn  contains  the  risk  assessment 
evaluation.  The  AvantGo  software  allows 


the  Web  page  to  transfer  the  information 
right  on  to  the  Palm  computers — literally 
at  the  doctors’  fingertips.  The  Web  pages 
used  in  the  application  are  then  stored  on 
the  user’s  handheld,  until  doctors  decide 
to  delete  them.  This  way,  they  can  access 
the  Web  pages  on  subsequent  occasions 
without  having  to  download  them  again, 
which  saves  even  more  precious  minutes. 

Now  when  someone  comes  into  the 
ER  complaining  of  chest  pain,  the  doctor 
performs  the  traditional  assessment  and 
examines  the  cardiogram.  Then 
the  Palm  computer  program 
takes  him  through  a  series  of 
questions,  which  vary  from  pa¬ 
tient  to  patient  depending  on 
the  results  of  their  cardiogram  At 
the  end,  the  program  delivers  a 
percentage  of  heart  attack  risk, 
and  the  doctor  can  treat  the 
patient  accordingly.  Avoiding 
unnecessary  hospital  admissions 
has  benefits  beyond  the  patient:  It 
can  help  keep  HMOs’  bottom 
lines  healthy. 

All  14  of  St.  Joseph’s  emer¬ 
gency  room  physicians  have  been 
using  the  remote  PC  application 
for  several  months  and  have  had 
access  to  the  Palm  application  since 
June.  And  while  it’s  difficult  to  quantify 
the  value  of  lives  saved,  Fracica  believes 
that  doctors  are  acting  faster  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  informed  decisions. 

But  it  doesn’t  stop  with  chest  pain.  The 
software’s  flexibility  means  unlimited 
potential  for  targeting  different  illnesses. 
Fracica  has  introduced  a  similar  program 
for  treating  pneumonia,  though  it  had  not 
been  converted  to  a  Web-based  applica¬ 
tion  at  press  time.  But  he  stresses  that  these 
applications  are  meant  to  supplement,  not 
supplant  doctors’  judgment.  Technology 
will  never  replace  years  of  medical  school, 
but  it  may  just  help  make  more  study 
results  common  knowledge.  HH 


Written  by  Meg  Mitchell.  Send  Working 
Smart  ideas  to  her  at  mmitchell@cio.com. 


Vital  Statistics: 


►  Organization:  St  Josephs  Hospital,  Phoenix 
Application:  Heart  attack  risk  assessment  application 
ethnologies:  AvantGo  software  running  on  handheld 
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In  this  battle,  the  stakes  are  high.  Protecting  your  company’s  most  valuable  asset  -  its  data -is  a  daunting 
challenge.  Even  a  temporary  loss  of  access  can  impact  your  bottom  line.  That’s  why  you  need  Datalink.  For  over 
ten  years,  we’ve  partnered  with  companies  like  yours  to  store,  access  and  protect  business  -  critical  information. 

With  Datalink,  you  get  the  best  combination  of  hardware,  software  and  services. 
Plus  an  essential  ingredient:  insight.  Insight  that  comes  from  over  a  decade  in  the 
IT  trenches.  And  hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  Put  down  the  flag  and  pick  up  the 
phone.  It’s  time  to  call  in  the  reinforcements:  B  ___  #  iA  tax' 

Datalink.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-448-63 1 4 


or  visit  www.datalink.com. 


Delivering  The  Power  Of  Information 


Your  Best  Backup 

For  unrivaled  speed  (data  transfer  rate:  1 0MB/ sec)  and  access  (time  to  first  file:  13  seconds I 
Datalink  offers  the  StorageTek  TimberWolf  97 1 0  tape  library- configured  with  9840  drives 


KINGSTON 

STORAGE  PRODUCTS  ARE 
JUST  AS  TOUGH  AND 
JUST  AS  GOOD  LOOKING. 


. 


5®  When  it  comes  to  storing  data, 
durability  is  a  very  attractive 
feature.  Kingston®  offers  a  complete  line  of 
the  worlds  most  rugged  and  reliable  data 
storage  enclosures.  Kingston’s  storage  products  are  specifically  designed  to  meet 
long-term  storage  needs  and  offer  the  flexibility  to  grow  or  change  with  your 
future  storage  requirements.  Kingston’s  Data  Silo®  expansion  chassis  are 
available  with  up  to  9  bays.  Data  Express®  enclosures  are  ideal  for  your  internal 


and  external  removable  storage  needs. 
Integrate  one  or  more  Data  Express  into  a 
Data  Silo  chassis  and  create  your  own 
custom  removable  solution.  Kingston 
Data  Silo  and  Data  Express  enclosures  are  backed  with  a  7-year  warranty 
and  superior  service.  Rely  on  Kingston  for  your  storage  needs.  For  more 

information,  call  (800)  567-0338  to  reach  a  sales  consultant  or  visit  our  web  site 
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at  www.kingston.com/storage/FAST. 
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